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GLEANING. 


| *CrowNED with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, that 
| season has now passed away which, from the earliest 
| times, has been recorded as one of jubilee and joy. The 
| fruition of the year, the gathering and garnering up of 
| the perfected produce of the earth, of the requisite sus- 
tenance for the coming winter—the harvest home—has 
| been as a focus round which have revolved, in annual 
| eustom, the most joyous social charities of life. The 
|| agricultural year has several recurring seasons of rural 
|| mirth—as the May-day dance, the sheep-shearing merri- 
|| ment, the hay-harvest festival; but the one par excel- 
|| lence is that which celebrates the period of harvest, 
} when the earth yields to the busy reaper the stores 
| which she has been fostering in her bosom—the fruits, 
|| the corn, the vegetables—the perfected fruition of the 
|| fatness of the earth and the dews of heaven. 


* Now is the time for mirth, 
Nor cheek or tongue be duinbe ; 
For the flowrie earth, 
The golden pomp is come.’ 


| Nature, indeed, has put on regal attire, wali in the 
_ orchards with their blushing burthens, or in the English 
| vineyards; the hop-fields with their graceful wreaths 
and pendent clusters, or in the hill slopes and in the 
fertile valleys, covered with their ‘ golden pomp’ of 
| waving corn— 


—— ‘ being rich arrayed 
In garment all of gold down to the ground.’ 


It is no wonder that the reaping and housing of so 
|| important and valuable a production as corn should in 
all times have been considered meet cause for especial 
Tejoicing. In our own country and climate this would 
be heightened by the circumstance that the summer 
|| was at aclose. ‘True, there was still much work. The 
|| soil had yet, ere Christmas, to be ploughed, and the grain 
dropped for a future harvest; but this was merely dry 
necessary labour; there could be no more fruition until 
a winter had been passed through—a cold, bleak, dark 
|| season, offering no facilities for friendly reunions in 
| open air and sunshine. It has been truly called ‘the 
greatest rural holiday in England, because it concludes 
at once the most laborious and most lucrative of the 
farmer's employments, and unites repose and profit.’ 
Therefore the ‘ bringing summer home’ in every respect 
invited to social merriment. 

Harvesting is by no means play-work; it is very 
hard, very exhausting toil. I have myself seen strong, 
robust men fainting with heat and exhaustion. Food 
and ale of a more generous quality than that commonly 
used are distributed, almost ad libitum, to the labourers ; 

and an abundant substantial supper, at which the master 


presides, crowns the completion of the work.* Herrick’s 
description of the harvest feast usual in his time would 
form a pretty accurate carte now— 
* Well, on, brave boys, to your lord’s hearth, 

Glittering with fire, where, for your mirth, 

Ye shall sce first the large and cheefe 

Foundation of your feast—fat beefe ; 

With upper stories, mutton, veale, 

And bacon, which makes full the meale, 

With severall dishes standing by— 

As, here a custard, there a pie, 

And here all tempting frumentie. 

And for to make the merrie cheere, 

If smirking wine be wanting here, 

There’s that which drowns all care—stout beere.’ 


Some of our readers may be puzzled to know what 
‘frumentie’ is, though it was once a very common article 
of food, and probably still is so in the west of England, 
for during the autumn it is as commonly sold in Bristol 
market as butter or vegetables. I once tasted it in a 
northern county, and found it to consist of the fresh, 
new, tender wheat boiled in milk, spiced and sweetened. 
Formerly there were some ceremonies attendant on 

the bringing home ofthe hock-cart—that is, the cart 
‘containing the last sheaves of corn, which now are chiefly 
if not altogether discontinued. The horses used to be 
garlanded, the sheaves were wreathed with wild flowers, 
and the labourers, bearing a few ears of corn in their 
hands, or conspicuously attached to their dress, accom- 
panied the cart in formal procession. It was in some 
places usual to have an effigy of the goddess Ceres in 
front of the cart, which would seem to intimate that this 
custom was derived from the pagan commemoration in 
honour of that goddess, when 
+ All the hinds bend low at Ceres’ shrine ; 

Mix honey sweet, for her, with milk and mellow wine. 

Thrice lead the victim the new fruits around, 

And Ceres cail, and choral hymns resound.’ 


But I leave these preliminary remarks to refer more 
particularly to a benevolent custom practised from 
remote antiquity, sanctioned, if not expressly ordained, 
in the Bible, and followed in many parts of England 
even to this day—I mean, the suffering the poor and 
destitute to gather a little harvest of their own. 

In that beautiful law which disdains not to notice ‘a 
bird’s nest’ which shall ‘ chance to be on the ground,’ 
and which forbids to ‘ muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn,’ it is thus written :— 

* When ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt 
not make clean riddance of the corners of thy field when 
thou reapest, neither shalt thou gather any gleaning of 
thy harvest: thou shalt leave them unto the poor and 
to the stranger. 


* It is scarcely necessary to remark that such customs are not 


every where observed with the same liberality of indulgence.—iEp. 
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* When thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, 
and hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go 
again to fetch it: it shall be for the stranger, for the 
fatherless, and for the widow; that the Lord thy God 
may bless thee.’ The history of Ruth gives us a beau- 
tiful illustration of the custom a century and a-half 
later. 

Though still in full vogue in some parts of England, 
the practice of gleaning was probably more generally 
diffused formerly than it is now. In many places, and 
more especially in those neighbourhoods where the spread 
of manufactures has trenched on the limits of agricul- 
ture, it may have gone gradually and unknowingly, as 
it were, into desuetude; in others, where the poor, from 
habit, consider the privilege as a right, masters com- 
pound the matter by a donation, or a privilege of some 
other kind. This they have found it to their own 
advantage to do, as their property is often accidentally, 
sometimes maliciously, injured, besides the impossibility 
of satisfying the gleaners generally as to the quantity 
left for them; while the invidious comparisons made 
if a field happen to be better cleared than usual, often 
bear hardly and unjustly on the unconscious proprietor. 
Yet, if the field be not left tolerably clean, the owner is 
mulcted of his just property. Some farmers, therefore, 
glean their own fields, giving a suitable consideration 
instead, whereby the gleaners are decidedly gainers in 
time and wearing apparel (which I have often seen 
torn and tattered almost to the knees after three or 
four days’ work among the stubble), and as frequently 
are gainers in manners and morals too.* For a gleaning- 
field is not that Arcadian scene of innocence and purity 
which the poets paint. It is very probable that Denes 
was more common in England in the time of Thomson 
than it is now, but it is also probable that the poet 
knew little about it from actual observation. The fol- 
lowing is his picture :— 
* Soon as the morning trembles o'er the sky, 

And, unperceived, unfolds the spreading day, 

Before the ripened field the reapers stand, 

In fair array; each by the lass he loves, 

To bear the rougher part, and mitigate, 

By nameless gentle offices, her toil. 

At once they stoop and swell the lusty sheaves, 

While through their cheerful band the rural talk, 

The rural scandal, and the rural jest, 

Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious time, 

And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 

Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks ; 

And, conscious, glancing oft on every side 

His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 

The gleancrs spread around, and here pty 

Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick. 

Be not too narrow, husbandmen ! but fling 

From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 

The liberal handful. Think, oh grateful think ! 

How good the God of harvest is to you, 

Who pours abundance o’er your flowing fields, 

While these unhappy partners of your kind 

Wide hover round you, like the fowls of heaven, 

And ask their humble dole.’ 


Of the beauty of the above passage as a poetical pic- 
ture there can be no question, and it might be more 
true to reality when first published, one hundred and 
twenty years ago, than it is now. It seems almost a 
pity to dismember such an elegant structure. 

The gleaners do not usually follow the reapers. They 
are generally excluded until the sheaves are entirel 
carried away. A particular hour is appointed—w 
known in the neighbourhood by that magical process 
by which news spread—and a single sheaf is in the 
meantime left, to signify that the field is still under 
taboo. When the hour comes, this last sheaf is carried 
off; and the whole of the gleaners, secured fair-play by 
the arrangement, rush simultaneously in. By a tacit 
agreement among the masters, the hour is never earlier 
than my o'clock in the morning. Before this plan 
was upon, hearty women and strong childiren 

* Among ‘high farmers’ in Scotland the frequent use of the 
scythe instead of the reaping-hook has necessitated the introd 


would be in a field by three or four o’clock, and clear 
it before the aged and sickly could leave their beds, | 


gently felt from having been but recently promulgated * 
—that it was not then the custom for the gleaners to 
attend the reapers—that is, to follow in their track— | 
we learn from the Book of Ruth. | 
‘She went, and came, and gleaned in the field after 
the reapers, ‘ | 
* And Boaz commanded his young men, saying, Let | 
her glean even among the sheaves, and reproach her | 
not: And let fall also some of the handfuls of purpose | 
for her, and leave them, that she may glean them, and | 
rebuke her not. So she gleaned in the field until even, | 


ephah of barley.’ | 

Thus it appears it was then considered a mark of | 
favour or preference to permit a person to glean amongst 
the sheaves. It is so to this day. I have seen a score 
of women clustered together, vehemently irate, and 
talking very fast, because a gentleman with whom I | 
was acquainted had given a favourite old servant and a | 
pet pensioner permission to enter his field before the | 
sheaves were removed. Very shortly after eight the | 
next morning I counted upwards of a hundred gleaners 
in the same field. If they each gleaned sufficient to 
repay them for their time and trouble, it is easy to cal- 
culate the golden harvest their privilege of early entry 
gave to the two favoured ones on the preceding day, 
I was told, however, that this delay of entry was not 
made a rule until enforced by absolute necessity; for so 
eager were the gleaners, and so excited did they become 
in the contest, that not only were the reapers impeded 
in their work, but portions of the tied-up sheaves were 
perpetually pilfe 

Unpoetical, but true! 

But it is wn-true, however poetical, that these brawny | 
sons of summer—the reapers—stand 
“each by the lass he 
To bear the rougher 4-4 and ~~ 
By nameless gentle offices, her toil.’ 


And as for the female gleaners, they are obliged to 
forego this interesting support, for no youth, nor man 
of any age, capable of field-labour, is permitted to glean. 
The fields are entirely abandoned to women, girls, very 
young boys, or decrepit men. 

A gleaning-field in fine weather is certainly a pic- 
turesque sight. According to size, and other circum- 
stances, there will be from twenty to one hundred and 
twenty gleaners: women, old, young, and middle-aged; 
old men (not many); children of all shapes, sorts, and 
sizes, in costumes of every variety of make and colour; 
babies, placed sometimes in baskets or whiskets, some- 
times in bundles (apparently) at the sunny side of the 
field, or too often consigned to the charge of juvenile 
nurses scarcely bigger than themselves, who loiter about 
ws lanes, or in the field, as it may or may not be near 

ome. 
It is all a very pretty sight, though perhaps only 
externally so. Jealousies, contests, and disputations in 
the field are of tual recurrence, and too frequently 
end in blows. On entering a field, each person gene- 
rally takes a ridge, or perhaps two join and agree to 
share the gathering at the end. It is a point of honour 
not to trespass on another’s ridge; yet if there be 
honour among thieves, it is not always among gleaners. 
People do trespass sometimes on each other’s ridges, and 
high words are the consequence. Moreover, people do | 
purloin the little heaps which from time to time are laid — 
down as inconvenient to carry while gleaning. The | 


tion of a horse-rake, which is, in fact, a gleaning machine, This 
of course supersedes hand -gleaning. Li 


* Recently by comparison: say a hundred and forty years pre- | 
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strate, ight for it. 

Then all this time the are deprived of their 
| matrons ; and the little children ons are too oung to 
| glean, are, as the phrase goes, ‘ at a loose end.’ Then 
| | the village school is closed: not a child will show its 
| face there ‘at the gleaning;’ nor would the school- 
mistress either, though she herself does not glean. My 

first experience of the a utility of this custom 
| was the reappearance of my village scholars when the 
| five or six weeks of gleaning had elapsed, with —— 
skirts and scratched and disfigu arms—lessons, I 
need hardly add, all forgotten. 

Gleaning is severe discipline for the hand and arm; 
old experienced practitioners are usually provided with 
a strong glove. 

It is very strange that the women there, while com- 
plaining of this custom—of the wear and tear of clothes, 
of the waste of time, of the necessary discomfort of 
their cottages, and of the excessive fatigue—do yet 
pursue it with the utmost eagerness. It is a kind of 
mania. They find fault before the time, at the time, 
and after the time, and yet all the humbler cottagers 
(with exceptions of course) go to the ‘gleaning.”’* I 
think gleaning is generally looked to—bringing as it does 
asum of money so quickly accumulated—as a resource 
for rent, which is usually paid about this time, and which 
the poor people have probably not had resolution, even 
if they had means, to save up by degrees. 

The reaping, mowing, and housing of the white corn 
—that is, ley, oats, wheat—occupy from a month to 
six ey and the gleaning of course averages the 

A good, fair, average gleaner can glean about 
three bushels of wheat, and a child of thirteen years of 
age nearly two bushels. This year they have been paid 
about 4s. a bushel for gleaned wheat, the harvest 
weather having been most favourable, and the corn 
consequently dry. Therefore, when four or five of a 
household combine their gleanings, the produce must 
be considerable. 

If a gleaner picks up a bushel of barley, for which 
this year 2s, 9d. is paid, it is reckoned pretty good work. 
So that we may culate the extent of the favour done 
to Ruth in allowing her to glean among the sheaves, 
and scattering ears for her, for she gleaned an ephah of 
barley in one day—a quantity reckoned, I believe, about 
equivalent to our bushel. 

Oats and beans are not gleaned: the latter the far- 
mer leaves for his pigs to pick up; but the bean-stalks 
are carefully gathered by the poor for fuel. 


NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 
LEYDEN—GLIMPSE OF IN-DOOR LIFE—PAUPER POPULA- 
TION—SINGING SCHOOL. 

Ar six in the evening of Aa third day at the Hague, I 


again betook myself to the road, and started for Leyden. 
The highway traverses the park, and once more I en- 
joyed the welcome shade under the cool leafy avenues 
of the Bosch. Beyond were still the same signs of 
thrift and industrious cultivation, but with a more rural 
appearance than on the other side of the town. The 
route was the pleasanter from its frequent windings: a 
straight line has few charms for a pedestrian. There 
was the same brick paving, the same green ditch on 
either side, with here and there a fringe of trees, and to 
the right and left comfortable, homely-looking farm- 

houses, with great om of white paint about them ; 
and groups of cattle, such as Cuyp has made us familiar 
with, ruminating in the fields. Wherever you look, the 


surprised on passing through a village to see every sunny door. 
step, every airy window-sill, and every safe coigne of vantage, 
a hed on by sun and wind, bedecked with small bunches of 
yesterday's gleanings, exposed to dry . The poor women 
tell their gatherings to the farmers (who do not refuse to buy them), 
or, more willingly to some magnate, who may not be a 
farmer, but who may nevertheless have a horse in his stable. 


view is shut in by formal lines of trees, from among 
which, at distant intervals, a little white church spire 
peeps up, and breaks the horizontal uniformity. As you 
pass the boundary ditches between fields or farms, you 
observe the square post standing at the corner, with a 
notice facing the road, informing the passer-by that all 
behind it is the eigenjagt, or private chase of so-and-so ; a 
hint to men with guns that they are not to shoot therein. 

These posts are seen at the limit of every property, and 
the prohibitory regulations are rigidly enforced. By 
and by you traverse the estates of Prince Frederick, 
brother of the present king: they comprise extensive 
plantations, stretching away all round an open park-like 
space, within which stands the chateau, a comfortable- 
looking country residence. The labouring people whom 
I met saluted with a goeden avond as I passed—a friendly 
custom still kept up in some of our English counties. It 
was nightfall as I drew near to Leyden, and the groups 
seated at the doors of the outlying cottages bordering 
the thoroughfare gave me the same neighbourly greet- 
ing. Is there not something in twilight which disposes 
the heart to benevolence? Perhaps to go on a begging- 
quest would be the best way of trying the problem. I 
passed through the town gate just before it was closed 
for the night, and —_ along the Breede Straat until 
the sight of another Lion d’Or indicated my quarters. 
A Frankfort bookseller was taking supper at the table 
where I was presently seated at my tea, and among 
other topics on which we talked for an hour before 
going to bed his own business came in. The study of 
English appears to be much on the increase in Ger- 
many: my interlocutor considered himself fortunate in 
having sold an edition of 2000 Shakspeare and 1500 
Byron in three years. Would Goethe and Schiller sell 
to the same extent in the same time in England? 

While I was at breakfast the next morning, the 
hotel-keeper said, ‘ Monsieur, you see those straw- 
berries there? The gentleman who will shortly come 
in and eat them is Prince Canino.’ Ere long he made 
his appearance; and one could not but be struck by his 
likeness to his uncle the Emperor; and especially when 
his back was towards you, with the resemblance be- 
tween his figure and that shown in the portraits, a /a 
Southey, of the imperial exile gazing from the crags of 
St Helena. M. Bonaparte, it appeared, had been stay- 
ing at _—— for the past seven months, pursuing his 
studies of natural history 

The host wished me “" take one of his commis- 
sionaires as a guide. I declined the ambrosia-visaged 
encumbrance, and after a short exploration, soon made 
myself acquainted with the topography of the town. I 
afterwards explained to the landlord that it would be 
more to his interest to hang up a plan of the town and 
neighbourhood in his hall, than to be stingy of infor- 
mation for the sake of making a few florins by his 
servants; but he was hardly prepared for this stroke 
of policy. In fact one cannot fail to perceive that 
business generally is conducted on less liberal prin- 
ciples abroad than in England. Dutchmen, too, are 
not over-communicative; not too much imbued with 
what the French call prévenance. For instance, inquire 
of a schoolmaster how many scholars he has: he replies, 
perhaps, five hundred. Then if you want to know how 
many of either sex, you must ask two additional ques- 
tions ; and so on for other particulars, which with most 
people come spontaneously without asking. You will 
get all the information you want, but you must make 
up your mind to labour for it. 

It is scarcely worth while to say much about the 
sights of a town of which the guide-books already give 
you the history cut and dried. I saw them all in Ley- 
den, not omitting the Museum of Natural History, one 
of the most complete in Europe, and in which the 
prince finds material for his ornithological 
some fruits of which have recently appeared in his 
‘Con Generum Avium’—a work which pro- 
mises to be useful to zoologists by its discrimination of 
synonymes. Then there is the Museum van 
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chiefly of Egyptian antiquities ; the objects illustrative 
of the private life of the pyramid-builders are nume- 
rous and interesting. There was one mummy com- 
pletely unwrapped, the beard apparently as perfect as 
when first embalmed. I had a card for M. Leemans 
the diréctor, and on sending it in, he at once offered 
service and hospitality, and invited me to take lunch 
with his family. A Dutch lunch is chiefly composed of 
coffee and biscuits; and here I saw the drawing-room 
arrangement for keeping things warm. A handsome 
mahogany case, about the size and shape of a waste- 
paper basket, lined with brass, and set on a pedestal, 
stands on the floor on the right of the lady who 
presides at table. When all is ready, the servant 
brings in a pan of lighted turf, which is placed in the 
bottom of the brass-lined case, with a brass kettle on 
the top of it: the latter is thus kept singing as long as 
hot water may be required. A tiny pair of brass tongs 
bestrides the edge of the case, to be used in placing the 
turf. These diminutive tongs—which are to be seen in 
numerous shop-windows—seem to be more for use in 
dolls’ houses than to be manipulated by adult hands, 
The whole apparatus is one of the elements of Dutch 
comfort; and on looking round the well-appointed 
drawing-room, it was not difficult to perceive that the 
Hollanders are little if at all behind ourselves in that 
essential of domestic enjoyment. ‘This, however, must 
be understood with reference to the classes in easy 
circumstances, 

On taking my departure, I was invited to return at 
four o’clock to dinner: I passed the interval in further 
explorations. What a number of Japanese blinds you 
see in going about the streets; and here they do not 
screen the whole width of the lower sash, but about 
twenty inches or two feet of the centre panes only ; 
so that on either side you can look into the rooms, or 
the inmates can look out. The space is perhaps left 
for convenience of peeping into the spiegelties, or outside 
looking-glasses, which have such an odd effect at the 
windows of Dutch houses. ‘The blinds, whether of wire 
or muslin, are sewn to a frame made of round rods of 
wood or metal, halved together at about an inch from 
each end; and in most cases they are not fixed to 
the sash, but merely lean against it on the inside. 

I was chiefly desirous on this occasion to visit the 
quarters inhabited by what some people call the ‘ lower 
orders.’ There was one long street of small tenements 
by the side of a canal, about which there could be no 
mistake. The water, notwithstanding the law to the 
contrary, was covered with refuse vegetables and miscel- 
laneous outcastings: women were leaning over the edge 
scrubbing pots, pans, trousers, and sabots. At some of 
the doors a little battalion of the last-mentioned articles 
was ranged, looking as clean and white as labour could 
make them; for the morrow would be the Sabbath. 
The brick floor of every house looked very red and 
very damp from a similar process of scrubbing, and it 
is hard to comprehend how the people preserve their 
health in such circumstances. There appeared to be 
but one room on a floor, and the windows of the upper 
apartments had no glass ; wooden shutters only, which, 
when they were closed, left a few inches at the upper 
= of the frame entirely uncovered: no lack of venti- 
ation, whatever else may be complained of. In front 


of several of the houses a goat was tethered—perhaps 
a dozen in all—nibbling at cabbage stalks and the 
grass which grew up between the paving-stones. The 
possessors of these animals were thus at no loss for a 


supply of milk. Some of the rooms were very scantily 
furnished; others displayed a fair share of comfort, 
and some attempts at ornament; and here and there a 
few books were to be seen; there were flowers, too, in 
the windows, and larks hanging out in cages. The 
struggle to live was apparent enough ; but with all this 
there were indications of a right sense of home comfort, 
which, whether instinctive or compelled, affords ground 
for hopefulness. Nearly every one was out of doors, 
as I supposed, to avoid soiling the floors while they 


were so moist; and the children were playing about | 
barefoot, as unburthened with care as children generally 
are in any part of the world. Afterwards in the meat- 
market, which is held under the Stad Huis, I saw some | 
poor women buying scraps of meat, and going home 
with but a scanty supply even of these. Veal sells 
for 14 stivers the kilo, to use the local term—about 
7d. per pound ; beef, 6d.; the octroi or duty being 2d, | 
per pound. Milk is six cents (three -halfpence) the 
litre during summer, and in winter seven cents. 

I went back to dinner at four, as arranged: during 
the meal I spoke of what had just before come under | 
my notice. ‘ Ah,’ was the reply, ‘there are 16,000 poor | 
in Leyden.’ It seemed to me incredible that in a town | 
of 39,000 inhabitants so large a proportion should be | 
paupers; but such is the fact, and one of the conse. | 
quences is a heavy octroi to provide funds for the sus- || 
tentation of this burthen of poverty: it devours one-half | 
of the town revenues. There are about 8000 of the | 
population in pretty easy circumstances, and taxes fall | 
heavily on them in addition to the octroi. Householders | 
whose annual rent is under fifty florins pay no direct 
taxes; and when one considers that the town has no 
manufactures, it is a marvel that the canker which eats 
so hungrily into its vitals should so long have been 
endured. 

* But,’ I inquired, ‘ have you no work for these people?’ 

* None whatever,’ 

‘Then why don’t you send them to your colonies at 
Java, where they would be of some use, and where they 
might revive those sparks of manhood which are here 
quenched ?’ 

‘ Our laws will not permit that: and thus we have to 
maintain them year after year, providing food, clothes, 
and lodging for the whole number.’ 

* Would they work if the opportunity offered ?’ 

* Most of them have no heart to work; their self- 
reliance is all gone, and they are not much liked as 
labourers. ‘There are some praiseworthy exceptions, 
but the majority are hopeless paupers, physically and 
morally.’ 

This accounts for the number of beggars who are so 
importunate in the streets of Leyden; and although it || 
is a punishable offence to give alms to mendicants, and 
although, in the strict letter of the law, all the beggars | 
in Holland should be sent to the pauper colonies, yet, as || 
in other countries, the police interfere with none but || 
the most troublesome, and allow the quieter ones some || 
sort of immunity. 

After dinner, my entertainer, having to attend a com- | 
mittee meeting, invited me to accompany him: it was 
for the purpose of enrolling the names of poor children 
for a singing class. A zang-school had been formed some || 
time before, the pupils of which had made such progress || 
that beginners could no longer be united with them, || 
and as other children had expressed a great desire to 
learn, it was resolved to form a new class. We found 
two comfortable-looking burgesses and a schoolmaster | 
already seated at the table, on which a handful of the | 
long straight-stemmed pipes was lying by the side of a 
well-furnisbed tobacco-box and pan of lighted turf. No | 
one, however, smoked, but we all partook of the tea, 
which the chairman poured out and handed round with | 
much courtesy of manner. After a few minutes spent 
in preliminaries, business commenced in earnest. Out- | 
side of the room about 150 women and children were 
waiting: the former were admitted singly, with their | 
little ones. First their names were asked, and what 
school the youngsters attended, the schoolmaster verify- 
ing the reply in the latter case by referring to a list | 
before him. Then if any doubt arose as to capacity, | 
the children were made to read a few sentences, and the | 
possibility of payment was ascertained. It seems that | 
even the paupers get a little money somewhere, and | 
several promised to pay the charge of two and a-half | 
cents, or one halfpenny, per lesson; others could only | 
afford the half of this small sum; and the greater part | 
nothing: the children were, however, admitted whether | 
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| payment were forthcoming or not. Two or three of the 
| women, when asked if they were on the town charity, 
| answered ‘ Neen, Mynheer,’ with a tone and look of 
| honest pride: they earned their own living. Now and 
then some children would come and speak for them- 
| selves; a brother and sister about ten years of 
agreed to pay the fees, as also a bright-eyed lad of 
| eleven, who, in reply to the first inquiry, ‘ What is your 
| name?’ said sharply, ‘ Peter Notenboom.’ 
‘What trade?’ 
Cabinet-maker.’ 
‘How much do you earn a week?” 
‘Seven stivers; and’—this was said with emphasis 
—‘sometimes a trifle over.’ 
* Will you pay for yourself?’ 
‘That will I.’ And so Peter Nut-tree was admitted. 


| How the eyes of these last three sparkled at sight of the 
It would pay 


dubbeltje which I gave to each of them! 
| for four lessons. 
| A printed copy of rules was placed in the hands of 
| the respective applicants, wherein the hours of attend- 
ance, once a week, and other duties—cleanliness being 
| among the foremost—were prescribed; and all were 
apparently elate at the prospect of learning to sing. In 
| this way it went on until 102 pupils were admitted; 
and twenty, whose reading was imperfect, were sent 
| back for improvement. In one of the earlier classes.a 
| boy was noticed with a great talent for music; some 
pains were taken to bring him forward, and now the 
zang-akademie of Leyden subscribe funds to keep him 
| at the music-academy of Leipsic, where he promises to 
| become a first-rate artist. 

With scarcely an exception, all the women who 
| appeared before the committee were clean in person 
| and apparel; some few were dowdyish; but most of 
| them, though their gowns were coarse, were not ill- 

dressed; and all had on the trim white caps general 
throughout the country. It must be remembered, 
however, that unless Dutch paupers keep themselves 
clean, their supplies are stopped; and this persua- 
sive is perhaps the most potent that could be exer- 
cised. Yet even involuntary cleanliness is better than 
voluntary dirtiness. There were several instances 
of that unthrift and recklessness which seem ever to 
attend on penury wherever it may be found. Two or 
|| three of the women had to tell that their husbands had 
run away, abandoning them and their families to their 
|| bitter lot: one, a widow with five children, had married 
| a widower with seven; another, with a sorrowful shake 
| of the head, said, ‘Mijn man is dood’—(‘My hus- 
| band’s dead’). A few were comely in appearance, 
| with intelligent, and, in one or two instances, intellec- 
tual features, that made one wish a more worthy lot 
| for their possessors. But the greater number had the 
stolid look of indifference and animalism which so pain- 
|, fully distinguishes the forlorn-hope of the battle of life. 
|| There was, however, no crouching or cringing in their 
| demeanour; they could look their questioners in the 
| face, and answer without cant or whining. One fact was 
| remarkable: the names of most were not pure Dutch 
|| appellations, but French, or a cross between the two. 
These poor women were the descendants or connections 
|| of the refugees whom Louis XIV.’s memorable edict- 
|| revocation had banished from France. At that time, 
| and for long after, Leyden had extensive and prosperous 
cloth-manufactories, which have since entirely decayed, 
and with their decay perished the means of existence 
for the numerous exiles. And thus the poverty which 
overtook them still afflicts their posterity; and it goes 
|, on reproducing itself—for there are no restrictions as to 
|| Marriage—and ever the mass of pauperism remains 
| undiminished. But one gleam of hope presents itself 
| in the dreary prospect: it is the schooling of the chil- 
dren. It can hardly be that such a system of instruc- 
| tion as prevails in the armen schools should fail of 
beneficial effects. Many of the young will grow up 
| with a principle of self-reliance, with views in some 


enlightened, with a knowledge of human capabi- 


age | call them, are made. 


lities, and thus by a very slow process the swamp of 
pauperism may become firm, if not fruitful ground. 

After leaving the committee, Madame Leemans accom- 
panied me to the shop of a klompen maker. I wanted 
to see how wooden shoes, or klompen, as the Dutch 
Do we not find in this word an 
explanation of the term clump soles, so frequently 
advertised by English shoemakers? We found the 
shop in a back street, and the master working busily 
up to his knees in chips. On being informed of the 
object of my visit, he took a block of poplar—the wood 
used for the purpose—and chopped it roughly into the 
form desired ; then fixing it in a vice with augers and 
gouges of various size and shape, he very quickly and 
smoothly dug out the place for the foot, after which 
the outside was trimmed and cleaned off with a draw- 
knife. The whole operation is very simple, the only 
difficulty being in using the augers, which sometimes 
pierce through the side. A tolerable workman will 
make nine pairs in a day : the largest size sell for 8d. 
the pair, the smaller at 3d. Generally they are much 
more heavy and clumsy-looking than those worn by 
the working-classes in Normandy ;. but a light and 
neatly-finished sort is made for ladies to wear in wet 
weather, or when pursuing their domestic avocations on 
damp floors. These are commonly stained black, and 
polished, while the poor not unfrequently give theirs a 
coat of whitewash. There are many people in England 
to whom wooden shoes would be very serviceable, and 
who would wear them if they could be bought cheap. 
The importation of a cargo might prove a profitab! 
speculation. 

The next day was Sunday, and Leyden was as tran- 
quil as the most rigid Quietist could have desired. 
Some of the population choose this day for a trip to 
the Hague, where music and other recreations may be 
found in the public gardens. The distance by railway 
is soon accomplished. Those of bibulous habit, who 
are not disposed to travel, betake themselves to a 
zomerlust, or tavern, in the outskirts of the town; or 
they may take a jaunt to Katwyk, and see the flood- 
gated mouth of the Rhine: these are about all the 
diversions for those who cannot be content to pass a 
quiet Sunday at home. I went to St Peter’s Church—a 
big, ugly edifice, as most Dutch churches are. As usual, 
the collection was made just at the commencement of 
the sermon: the deacons went round with their bags, 
like landing-nets, at the end of a long flexible pole; 
and as soon as one set had made the tour of the con- 
gregation, another succeeded. The first was for the 
church, the second for the poor. As each one completed 
his gathering, he emptied it into the strong boxes, 
“— something like the half of an hour-glass, and 
made of metal, which two sextons in turn held in readi- 
ness at one end of the centre aisle. Near where I sat 
a partition seven or eight feet high was raised to screen 
some of the pews; and the collector, by resting the 
pliant end of his rod on the top, made the bag drop 
over on the inside, and walked slowly along from one 
end to the other, apparently having full confidence 
in his unseen contributors. The same mode of taking 
collections prevails in the state of New York; and 
when I was there, no one, high or low, ever thought of 
dropping more than one cent into the bag; but in St 
Peter’s at Leyden I heard the clink of silver. Money, 
for the poor or for religious purposes, is always forth- 
coming in Holland. The service came to an early 
close, and I went to another church where the preach- 
ing is in French and Walloon on alternate Sundays. 

At dinner I met a M. Lafrenays, a naturalist, who 
had come from Falaise on the banks of the Seine to 
confer with the prince on some points of their common 
pursuits. He was a fine specimen of an elderly French 
gentleman ; suave and somewhat paternal in manner. 
Meeting him was one of the agreeable incidents of 
travel, and I gladly accepted his proposal for a walk. 
He could scarcely set bounds to his astonishment at the 
aspect of the town: * Mais! comme c’est propre !’ ‘ How 
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clean it is!’ ‘ What a town!’ ‘ What huge fan-lights!’ 
* And see what a number of maisons bariolées !’ (chequered 
houses). Leyden, indeed, is the cleanest town I saw in 
Holland, In this respect it far exceeds that disappoint- 
ing and over-praised village Broek. There is a public 
garden just outside the gate, at the top of the Breede 
Straat, well laid out, and with a pleasant slope down to 
the cingel, along which shady walks extend for half 
the circuit of the town. As we strolled leisurely, my 
companion could not repress his exclamations at the 
novel appearance of everything we saw, especially the 
maisonettes, as he called them—the little garden-houses, 
whose front wall rises out of the green ditch below. 
The windows of these were open, discovering the snug 
parties inside regaling themselves with tobacco, coffee, 
and wine. The evening drew on, but there was no 
noise, no turbulence, no shouting of disorderly strollers; 
the only disturbance was the tremendous din created by 


start from the Stad Huis, and beat the recall through the 
main streets: the noise they make is intolerable. At 
ten the big bell gives the signal for closing the town- 
gates, after which, and until three in the morning, when 
they are again opened, a toll of two or three cents must 
be paid for admittance. 

I stayed three days in Leyden, during which I rode 
out through Warmund and Sassenheim to see the 
Leeghwater steam-machine; one of the three employed 
in the great work of pumping out the waters of the 
Haarlem lake, of which an account will be given ina 
subsequent article. I much wished to see M. Beije- 
rinck, a member of the Waterstaat, and engineer-in- 
chief of the drainage; and although he was absent from 
home until late on the last evening of my stay, he very 
courteously favoured me with half an hour’s interview 
after ten o’clock. It is pleasant to have to record such 
instances of kindness in strangers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICER. 
THE REVENGE. 


Levasseur and his confederates* sailed for the penal 
settlements in the ill-fated convict-ship, the Amphytrion, 
the total wreck of which on the coast of France, and 
consequent drowning of the crew and prisoners, excited 
so painful a sensation in England. A feeling of regret 
for the untimely fate of Le Breton, whom I regarded 
rather as a weak dupe than a purposed rascal, 

over my mind as I read the announcement in the news- 
papers; but newer events had almost jostled the inci- 
dents connected with his name from my remembrance, 
when a terrible adventure vividly recalled them, and 
taught me how fierce and untameable are the instincts 
of hate and revenge in a certain class of minds. 

A rob’ of plate had been committed in Portman 
Square with an ingenuity and boldness which left no 
doubt that it had been effected a gn and practised 
hands. The detective officers first employed having 
failed to discover the offenders, the threads of the im- 
perfect and broken clue were placed in my hands, to see 
if my somewhat renowned dexterity, or luck, as many 
of my brother officers preferred calling it, would enable 
me to piece them out to a satisfactory conclusion. By 
the description obtained of a man who had been seen 
lurking about the house a few days previous to the 
burglary, it had been concluded by my predecessors in 
the investigation that one Martin, a fellow with half a 
dozen aliases, and a well-known traveller on the road to 
the hulks, was concerned in the affair; and by their 
advice a reward of fifty pounds had been offered for his 
apprehension and conviction. I ted the inquiry 
with my usual en and wate’ , without alight- 
ing upon any new or intimation of importance. I 

not discover that a single article of the missing 
property had been either pawned or offered for sale, 


* See Journal, No. 352. 


the ten drummers, who precisely at nine every night | left 


and little doubt remained that the crucible had fatally 
diminished the chances of detection. The only hope 
was, that an increased reward might induce one of the 
gang to betray his confederates; and as the property 
was of large value, this was done, and one hundred 
ae poe was promised for the required information. [ 
been to the | printer’s to order the placards announc- 
ing the increased recompense; and after indulging in a 
long gossip with the foreman of the establishment, whom 
I knew well, was passing at about a quarter-past ten 
o'clock through Ryder’s Court, Newport Market, where 
a tall man met and passed me swiftly, holding a hand- 
kerchief to his face. There was nothing remarkable 
in that, as the weather was bitterly cold and sleety; 
and I walked unheedingly on. I was just in the act of 
passing out of the court towards Leicester Square, when 
swift steps sounded suddenly behind me. I instinctively 
turned; and as I did so, received a violent blow on the 
hould intended, I doubted not, for the nape of 
my neck—from the tall individual who had passed me 
a minute previously. As he still held the handkerchief || 
to his face, I did not catch even a momentary glance at || 
his features, and he ran off with surprising speed. The || 
blow, sudden, jarring, and inflicted with a sharp instru- 
ment—by a strong knife or a dagger—caused a sensa- | 
tion of faintness; and before I recovered from it all | 
chance of successful pursuit was at an end. The wound, | 
which was not at all serious, I had dressed at a chemist’s 
shop in the Haymarket; and as proclaiming the attack | 
would do nothing towards detecting the perpetrator of | 
it, I said little about it to any one, and managed to || 
conceal it entirely from my wife, to whom it would | 
have suggested a thousand painful apprehensions when- || 
ever I happened to be unexpectedly detained from || 
home. The brief glimpse I had of the balked assassin || 
afforded no reasonable indication of his identity. To be || 
sure he ran at an amazing and unusual pace, but this 
was a qualification possessed by so many of the light- 
legged as well as light-fingered gentry of my profes- | 
sional acquaintance, that it could not justify even a | 
random suspicion; and I determined to forget the 
unpleasant incident as soon as possible. H 
The third evening after this occurrence I was again || 
passing along Leicester Square at a somewhat late | 
hour, but this time with all my eyes about me. Snow, |} 
which the wind blew sharply in one’s face, was falling 
fast, and the cold was intense. Except myself, and a | 
tallish, snow-wreathed figure—a woman apparently— | 
not a living being was to be seen. This figure, which |) 
was standing still at the further side of the square, 
appeared to be awaiting me, and as I drew near it, | 
threw back the hood of a cloak, and to my great sur- || 
prise disclosed the features of a Madame Jaubert. |, 
This lady, some years before, had carried on, not very 
far from the spot where she now stood, a respectable | 
millinery business. She was a widow with one child, a | 
daughter of about seven years of age. Marie-Louise, 
as she was named, was one unfortunate day sent to || 
Coventry Street on an errand with some money in her 
hand, and never returned. The inquiries set on foot 
proved utterly without effect: not the slightest intelli- | 
gence of the fate of the child was obtained—and the 
grief and distraction of the bereaved mother resulted | 
in temporary insanity. She was confined in a lunatic | 
asylum for seven or eight months, and when pronounced || 
convalescent, found herself homeless, and almost penni- | 
less, in the world. This sad story I had heard from one | 
of the keepers of the asylum during her sojourn there. 
It was a subject she herself never, | was aware, touched 
upon; and she had no reason to suspect that I was in 
the slightest degree informed of this melancholy pas- 
sage in her life. She, why, I know not, changed her 
name from that of Duquesne to the one she now bore— 
Jaubert; and for the last two or three years had sup- 
ported a precarious | le begging-let- 
ters addressed to persons of lous benevolence ; for 


which offence she had frequently visited the police 
courts at the instance of the secretary of the Mendicity 
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Society, and it was there I had consequently made her 


acquaintance. 

‘Madame Jaubert!’ I exclaimed with unfeigned sur- 
prise, ‘why, what on earth can you be waiting here for 
on such a night as this?’ 

*To see you!’ was her curt reply. 

‘To see me! Depend upon it, then, you are knock- 
ing at the wrong door for not the first time in your life. 
The very little faith I ever had in professional widows, 
with twelve small children, all down in the measles, has 
long since vanished, and ’——. 

‘Nay,’ she ee spoke English, by the 
way, like a native—‘ I’m not such a fool as to be trying 


the whimpering dodge upon you. It is a matter of 
business. You want to find Jem Martin?’ 
‘ Ay, truly; but what can you know of him? Surely 


you are not yet fallen so low as to be the associate or 
accomplice of burglars ?’ 

* Neither Ppa nor likely to be so,’ replied the woman ; 
‘still I could tell you where to place your hand on James 
Martin, if I were but sure of the reward.’ 

‘There can be no doubt about that,’ I answered. 

‘Then follow me, and before ten minutes are past 
you will have secured your man.’ 

I did so—cautiously, suspiciously ; for my adventure 
three evenings before had rendered me unusually cir- 
cumspect and watchful. She led the way to the 
most crowded quarter of St Giles’s, and when she had 
reached the entrance of a dark blind alley, called Hine’s 
Court, turned into it, and beckoned me to follow. 

‘Nay, nay, Madame Jaubert,’ I exclaimed, ‘that 
wont do. You mean fairly, I daresay; but I don’t enter 
that respectable alley alone at this time of night.’ 

She stopped, silent and embarrassed. Presently she 
said with a sneer, * You are afraid, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes I am.’ 

‘What is to be done then?’ she added after a few 
moments’ consideration. ‘ He is alone, I assure you.’ 

‘ That is possible ; still I do not enter that cul-de-sac 
to-night unaccompanjed save by you.’ 

‘You suspect me of some evil design, Mr Waters?’ 
said the woman with an accent of reproach. ‘I thought 
you might, and yet nothing can be further from the 
truth. My sole object is to obtain the reward, and 
escape from this life of misery and degradation to my 


again. Why should you doubt me?’ 

‘How came you acquainted with this robber’s haunts?’ 

‘The explanation is easy, but this is not the time for 
it. Stay; can’t you get assistance ?’ 

‘Basil ly—in less than ten minutes; and if you are 
here when I return, and your information proves cor- 
rect, I will ask pardon for my suspicions.’ 

‘Be it so,’ she said joyfully; ‘and be quick, for this 
weather is terrible.’ 

Ten minutes had —_ ee when I returned with 
half-a-dozen officers, found Madame Jaubert still 
at her post. We followed her up the court, caught 
Martin sure enough asleep upon a wretched of 


terribly scared and surprised, to the nearest station- 
house, where he passed the remainder of the night. 

The next day Martin proved an alibi of the distinctest, 
most undeniable kind. He had been an inmate of 
Clerkenwell prison for the last three months, with the 
exception of just six days previous to our capture of 
him; and he was of course at once discharged. The 
teward was payable only upon conviction of the offender, 
and the disappointment of poor Madame Jaubert was 
extreme. She wept bitterly at the thought of being 
compelled to continue her present disreputable mode of 
life, when a thousand francs—a sum she believed Mar- 
tin’s capture would have assured her—besides sufficient 
for her travelling expenses and decent outfit, would, she 
said, purchase a partnership in a small but respectable 
millinery shop in Paris. ‘ Well,’ I remarked to her, 
‘there is no reason for despair. You have not only 
proved your siucerity and good faith, but that you pos- 


own country, and if possible begin the world respectably | has 


straw in one of the alley hovels, and walked him off, | darkness. 


sess a knowledge—how acquired you best know—of 
the haunts and hidingplaces of burglars. The reward, 
as you may have seen by the new placards, has been 
doubled; and I have a strong opinion, from i 
that has reached me this morning, that if you 

light upon one Armstrong, alias Rowden, it would be 
as certainly yours as if already in your pocket.’ 

* Armstrong — Rowden!’ repeated the woman with 
anxious simplicity; ‘I never heard either of these 
names. What sort of a person is he?’ 

I described him minutely; but Madame Jaubert ap- 
peared to entertain little or no hope of discovering his 
whereabout; and ultimately went away in a very dis- 
consolate mood, after, however, arranging to meet me 
the next evening. 

I met her as agreed. She could obtain, she said, no 
intelligence of any reliable worth; and she pressed me 
for further particulars. Was Armstrong a drinking, a 
gaming, or a playgoing man? I told her all I knew 
of his habits, and a gleam of hope glanced across her 
face as one or two indications were mentioned. I was 
to see her again on the morrow. It came; she was as 
far off as ever; and I advised her to waste no further 
time in the pursuit, but to at once endeavour to regain 
a position of respectability by the exercise of industry 
in the trade or business in which she was utedly 
well-skilled. Madame Jaubert laughed sco: y; and 
a gleam, it seemed to me, of her never entirely subdued 
insanity shot out from her deep-set, flashing eyes. It 
was finally settled that I should meet her once more at 
the same place at about eight o’clock the next evening. 

I arrived somewhat late at the appointed rendezvous, 
and found Madame Jaubert in a state of manifest ex- 
citement and impatience. She had, she was pretty sure, 
discovered Armstrong, and knew that he was at that 
moment in a house in Greek Street, Soho. 

* Greek Street, Soho! Is he alone?’ 

‘Yes; with the exception of a woman who is mind- 
ing the premises, and of whom he is an acquaintance 
under another name. You will be able to secure him 
without the least risk or difficulty, but not an instant 
must be lost.’ 

Madame Jaubert perceived my half - hesitation. 
‘Surely,’ she exclaimed, ‘you are not afraid of one 
man! It’s useless affecting to suspect me after what 
occurred.’ 

‘True,’ I replied. ‘ Lead on.’ 

The house at which we stopped in Greek Street 
appeared to be an empty one, from the printed bills in 
the windows announcing it to be let or sold. Madame 
Jaubert knocked in a peculiar manner- at the door, 
which was presently opened by a woman. ‘Is Mr 
Brown still within?’ Madame Jaubert asked in a low 
voice. 

*Yes: what do you want with him?’ 

‘I have brought a gentleman who will most likely be 
a purchaser of some of the goods he has to dispose of.’ 

* Walk in, then, if you please,’ was the answer. We 
did so; and found ourselves, as the door closed, in pitch 
‘This way, said the woman; ‘you shall 
have a light in half a minute.’ 

* Let me guide you,’ said Madame Jaubert, as I groped 
onwards by the wall, and at the same time seizing my 
right hand. Instantly as she did so, I heard a rustle 
just behind me—two quick and violent blows descended 
on the back of my head, there was a flash before my 
eyes, a suppressed shout of exultation rang in my ears, 
and I fell insensible to the ground. 

It was some time, on Feng recovering my senses, 
before I could realise either what had occurred or the 
situation in which I found myself. Gradually, however, 
the incidents attending the artfully-prepared treachery 
of Madame Jaubert grew into distinctness, and I pretty 
well comprehended my present position. I was lying 
at the bottom of a cart, blindfold, gagged, handcuffed, 
and covered over by what, from their smell, seemed to 
be empty corn The vehicle was moving at a 
pretty rapid rate, and judging from the roar and tumult 
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without, through one of the busiest thoroughfares of 
London. It was Saturday evening; and I thought, 
from the character of the noises, and the tone of a 
clock just chiming ten, that we were in Tottenham 
Court Road. I endeavoured to rise, but found, as I 
might have expected, that it was impossible to do so; 
my captors having secured me to the floor of the cart 
by strong cords. There was nothing for it, therefore, 
but patience and resignation; words easily pronounced, 
but difficult, under such circumstances, to realise in 
practice. My thoughts, doubtless in consequence of 
the blows I had received, soon became hurried and in- 
coherent. A tumultuous throng of images swept con- 
fusedly past, of which the most constant and frequent 
were the faces of my wife and youngest child, whom I 
had kissed in his sleep just previous to leaving home. 
Madame Jaubert and James Martin were also there; 
and ever and anon the menacing countenance of Levas- 
seur stooped over me with a hideous expression, and I 
felt as if clutched in the fiery grasp of a demon. I have 
no doubt that the voice which sounded in my ear at the 
moment I was felled to the ground must have suggested 
the idea of the Swiss—faintly and imperfectly as I 
caught it. This tumult of brain only gradually sub- 
sided as the discordant uproar of the streets—which no 
doubt added to the excitement I was suffering under by 
suggesting the exasperating nearness of abundant help 
which could not be appealed to—died gradually away 
into a silence only broken by the rumble of the cart- 
wheels, and the subdued talk of the driver and his 
companions, of whom there appeared to be two or three. 
At length the cart stopped, I heard a door unlocked 
and thrown open, and a few moments afterwards I was 
dragged from under the corn-sacks, carried up three 
flights of stairs, and dropped brutally upon the floor 
till a light could be procured. Directly one was brought, 
I was raised to my feet, placed upright against a 
wooden partition, and staples having been driven into 
the panelling, securely fastened in that position, with 
cords passed through them, and round my armpits. This 
effected, an authoritative voice—the now distinct recog- 
nition of which thrilled me with dismay—ordered that 
I should be unblinded. It was done; and when my 
eyes became somewhat accustomed to the suddenly- 
dazzling light and glare, I saw Levasseur and the clerk 
Dubarle standing directly in front of me, their faces 
kindled into flame by fiendish triumph and delight. 
The report that they had been drowned was then a 
mistaky, and they had incurred the peril of returning 
to this country for the purpose of avengiig themselves 
upon me; and how could it be doubted that an oppor- 
tunity, achieved at such fearful risk, would be effec- 
tually, remorselessly used? A pang of mortal terror shot 
through me, and then I strove to awaken in my heart a 
stern endurance, and resolute contempt of death, with, 
I may now confess, very indifferent success. ‘The 
woman Jaubert was, I also saw, present; and a man, 
whom I afterwards ascertained to be Martin, was stand- 
ing near the doorway, with his back towards me. 
These two, at a brief intimation from Levasseur, went 
down stairs; and then the fierce exultation of the two 
escaped convicts—of Levasseur especially—broke forth 
with wolfish rage and ferocity. * Ha—ha—ha!’ shouted 
the Swiss, at the same time striking me over the face 
with his open hand, ‘ you find, then, that others can plot 
as well as you can—dog, traitor, scoundrel that you 
are! “ Au revoir—alors!”’ was it,ch? Well, here we 
are, and I wish you joy of the meeting. Ha—ha! How 
dismal the rascal looks, Dubarle!’—( Again the coward 
struck me)— He is hardly grateful to me, it seems, for 
having kept my word. I always do, my fine fellow,’ 
he added with a savage chuckle; ‘ and never neglect to 
pay my debts of honour. Yours especially,’ he con- 
tinued, drawing a pistol from his pocket, ‘shall be 

rompt payment, and with interest too, scélérat!’ He 

ld the muzzle of the pistol to within a yard of my 
forehead, and placed his finger on the trigger. I instinc- 
tively closed my eyes, and tasted in that fearful moment 


would herald me into eternity, a taunting laugh from 
Levasseur at the terror he excited rang through the | 
room. 

* Come—come,’ said Dubarle, over whose face a gleam | 
of commiseration, almost of repentance, had once or || 
twice passed ; ‘ you will alarm that fellow down stairs | 
with your noise. We must, you know, wait till he is | 
gone, and he appears to be in no hurry. In the mean- | 
time let us have a game of piquet for the first shot at | 
the traitor’s carcase.’ 

* Excellent—capital!’ shouted Levasseur with savage | 
glee. ‘A game of piquet; the stake your life, Waters! 
A glorious game! and mind you see fair-play. In the 
meantime here’s your health, and better luck next time 
if you should chance to live to see it.” He swallowed | 
a draught of wine which Dubarle, after helping himself, 
had poured out for him; and then approaching me, with 
the silver cup he had drained in his hand, said, ‘ Look at | 
the crest! Do you recognise it—fool, idiot that you are?’ 

I did so readily enough: it was a portion of the 
plunder carried off from Portman Square. 

‘Come,’ again interposed Dubarle, ‘ let us have our 
game.’ 

The play began, and—— But I will dwell no longer 
upon this terrible passage in my police experience. Fre- 
quently even now the incidents of that night revisit me 
in dreams, and I awake with a start and cry of terror. 
In addition to the mental torture I endured, I was suf- 
fering under an agonizing thirst, caused by the fever of 
my blood, and the pressure of the absorbing gag, which 
still remained in my mouth. It was wonderful I did 
not lose my senses. At last the game was over; the 
tee won, and sprang to his feet with the roar of a wild 
ast. 

At this moment Madame Jaubert entered the apart- 
ment somewhat hastily. ‘ This man below,’ she said, 
‘is getting insolent. He has taken it into his tipsy 
head that you mean to kill your prisoner, and he wont, 
he says, be involved in a murder, which would be sure , 
to be found out. I told him he was talking absurdly; 
but he is still not satisfied, so you had better go down 
and speak to him yourself.’ 

I afterwards found, it may be as well to mention here, 
that Madame Jaubert and Martin had been induced to 
assist in entrapping me, in order that I might be out of 
the way when a friend of Levasseur’s, who had been 
committed to Newgate on a serious charge, came to be 
tried, I being the chief witness against him; and they 
were both assured that I had nothing more serious to 
apprehend than a few days’ detention. In addition to 
a considerable money-present, Levasseur had, more- 
over, promised Madame Jaubert to pay her expenses to 
Paris, and assist in placing her in business there. 

Levasseur muttered a savage imprecation on hearing 
the woman’s message, and then said, ‘ Come with me, | 
Dubarle; if we cannot convince the fellow, we can at | 
- tae him! Marie Duquesne, you will remain | 


As soon as they were gone, the woman eyed me with | 
a compassionate expression, and approaching close to | 
me, said in a low voice, * Do not be alarmed at their | 
tricks and menaces. After Thursday you will be sure | 
to be released.’ 

I shook my head, and as distinctly as I could made a | 
gesture with my fettered arms towards tlie table on 
which the wine was standing. She understood me. ‘Ii, 
said she, ‘ you will promise not to call out, I will relicve | 
you of the gag.’ 

I eagerly nodded compliance. The gag was removcd, | 
and she held a cup of wine to my fevered lips. It was | 
a draught from the waters of paradise, and hope, energy, | 
life, were renewed within me as I drank. 

‘You are deceived,’ I said in a guarded voice, the | 
instant my burning thirst was satisfied. ‘They intend | 
to murder me, and you will be involved as an accom- 
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* Nonsense,’ s| * They have been frighten- 
ing you, that’s all.’ 

‘IT again repeat you are deceived. Release me from 
these fetters and cords, give me but a chance of at least 
| selling my life as dearly as I can, and the money you 

told me you stood in need of shall be yours.’ 

‘Hark!’ she exclaimed. ‘ ‘They are coming!’ 

‘Bring down a couple of bottles of wine,’ said Levas- 
seur from the bottom of the stairs. Madame Jaubert 
obeyed the order, and in a few minutes returned. 

Irenewed my supplications to be released, and was 
of course extremely liberal of promises. 

‘It is vain talking, said the woman. ‘I do not 
believe they will harm you; but even if it were as you 
| say, it is too late now to retrace my steps. You cannot 
escape. That fool below is already three-parts intoxi- 
cated: they are both armed, and would hesitate at 
nothing if they but suspected treachery.’ 

It was vain to urge her. She grew sullen and 
menacing; and was insisting that the gag should be 
replaced in my mouth, when a thought struck me. 

* Levasseur called you Marie Duquesne just now; but 
surely your name is Jaubert—is it not?’ 

‘Do not trouble yourself about my name,’ she re- 
plied: ‘that is my affair, not yours.’ 

‘Because if you ave the Marie Duquesne who once 
kept a shop in Cranbourne Alley, and lost a child called 
Marie-Louise, I could tell you something,’ 

A wild light broke from her dark eyes, and a sup- 

ressed scream from her lips. ‘I am that Marie 
uesne!’ she said in a voice tremulous with emo- 
tion 


‘Then I have to inform you that the child so long 
supposed to be lost I discovered nearly three weeks 


The woman fairly leapt towards me, clasped me 
fiercely by the arms, and peering in my face with eyes 
on fire with insane excitement, hissed out, ‘You lie— 
you lie, you dog! You are striving to deceive me! 
She is in heaven: the angels told me so long since.’ 

Ido not know, by the way, whether the falsehood I 
was endeavouring to palm off upon the woman was 
strictly justifiable or not; but I am fain to believe that 
there are few moralists that would not, under the cir- 
cumstances, have acted pretty much as I did. 

‘If your child was lost when going on an errand to 
Coventry Street, and her name is Marie-Louise Duquesne, 
I tell you she is found. How should I otherwise have 
become acquainted with these particulars?’ 

* True—true,’ she muttered: ‘how else should he 
know? Where is she?’ added the woman in tones 
of agonized intreaty, as she sank down and clasped my 
knees. * Tell me—tell me, as you hope for life or mercy, 
where I may find my child?’ 

* Release me, give me a chance of escape, and to-mor- 
row your child shall be in your arms. Refuse, and the 
secret dies with me.’ 

She sprang quickly to her feet, unclasped the hand- 
cuffs, snatched a* knife from the table, and cut the cords 
which bound me with eager haste. ‘* Another draught 
of wine,’ she said still in the same hurried, almost insane 
manner. * You have work to do! Now, whilst I secure 
the door, do you rub and chafe your stiffened joints.’ 
| The door was soon fastened, and then she assisted in 
| restoring the circulation to my partially - benumbed 
| limbs. ‘This was at last accomplished, and Marie Du- 
| quesne drew me towards a window, which she softly 
| opened. ‘ It is useless,’ she whispered, ‘ to attempt a 

struggle with the men below. You must descend by 

this,’ and she placed her hand upon a lead water-pipe, 
which reached from the roof to within a few feet of the 


ground. 

‘ And you,’ I said; ‘ how are you to escape?’ 

‘I will tell you. Do you hasten on towards Hamp- 
| stead, from which we are distant in a northerly direc- 
| tion about a mile. There is a house at about half the 

distance. Procure help, and return as quickly as 
possible. The door-fastenings will resist some time, 


— ge your flight be discovered. You will not 
me 

‘ Be assured I will not,’ The descent was a difficult 
and somewhat perilous one, but it was safely accom- 
plished, and I set off at the top of my speed towards 
Hampstead. 

I had gone perhaps a quarter of a mile, when the 
distant sound of a horse’s feet, coming at a slow trot 
towards me, caught my ear. I paused, to make sure I 
was not deceived, and as I did so, a wild scream from 
the direction I had left, followed by another and an- 
other, broke upon the stillness of the night. The 
scoundrels had no doubt discovered my escape, and 
were about to wreak their vengeance upon the unfor- 
tunate creature in their power. The trot of the horse 
which I had heard was, simultaneously with the break- 
ing out of those wild outcries, increased toa rapid gallop. 
* Hallo !’ exclaimed the horseman as he came swiftly 
up. ‘Do you know where these screams come from ?’ 
It was the horse-patrol who thus providentially came 
up! I briefly stated that the life of a woman was at 
the mercy of two escaped convicts. ‘ Then for God’s 
sake jump up behind me!’ exclaimed the patrol. ‘ We 
shall be there in a couple of minutes.’ I did so: the 
horse—a powerful animal, and not entirely unused to 
carry double—started off, as if it comprehended the 
necessity for speed, and in a very brief space of time we 
were at the door of the house from which I had so lately 
escaped. Marie Duquesne, with her body half out of 
the window, was still wildly screaming as we rushed 
into the room below. There was no one there, and we 
swiftly ascended the stairs, at the top of which we could 
hear Levasseur and Dubarle thundering at the door, 
which they had unexpectedly found fastened, and hurl- 
ing a storm of imprecations at the woman within, the 
noise of which enabled us to approach them pretty 
nearly before we were heard or perceived. Martin saw 
us first, and his sudden exclamation alarmed the others. 
Dubarle and Martin made a desperate rush to pass us, by 
which I was momently thrown on one side against the 
wall; and very fortunately, as the bullet levelled at me 
from a pistol Levasseur held in his hand would probably 
have finished me. Martin escaped, which I was not very 
sorry for; but the patrol pinned Dubarle safely, and I 
griped Levasseur with a strength and ferocity against 
which he was powerless as an infant. Our victory was 
complete ; and two hours afterwards, the recaptured 
convicts were safely lodged in a station-house. 

I caused Madame Duquesne to be as gently unde- 
ceived the next morning as possible with respect to her 
child ; but the reaction and disappointment proved too 
much for her wavering intellect. She relapsed into 
positive insanity, and was placed in Bedlam, where she 
remained two years. At the end of that period she was 
pronounced convalescent. A sufficient sum of money 
was raised by myself and others, not only to send her 
to Paris, but to enable her to set up as a milliner in a 
small but respectable way. As lately as last May, when 
I saw her there, she was in health both of mind and 
body, and doing comfortably. 

With the concurrence of the police authorities, very 
little was said publicly respecting my entrapment. It 
might perhaps have excited a monomania amongst libe- 
rated convicts—coloured and exaggerated as every inci- 
dent would have been for the amusement of the public 
—to attempt similar exploits. I was also anxious to 
conceal the peril I had encountered from my wife; and 
it was not till I had left the police force that she was 
informed of it. Levasseur and Dubarle were convicted 
of returning from transportation before the term for 
which they had been sentenced had expired, and were 
this time sent across the seas for life. e reporters of 
the morning papers, or rather the reporter for the 
© Times,’ ‘ Herald,’ ‘Chronicle,’ ‘ Post,’ and ‘ Advertiser,’ 
gavé precisely the same account, even to the misspell- 
ing of Levasseur’s name, dismissing the brief trial in 
the following paragraph, under the head of ‘ Old Bailey 
Sessions :’-—‘ Alphonse Dubarle (24), and Sebastian Le- 
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late plate-robbery in Portman Square ; but as a convic- 
tion could not have increased their punishment, the 
indictment was not pressed.’ 

that it was he who me in Ryder’s Court, 
Leicester Square. 


PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE. 
Tue strange contradictions and incongruities presented 
in the aspect of society in this country are the theme 
of endless speculation. Some observers, appalled by the 
mass of vice and misery that meets their view, abandon 
all hope except through extraordinary and visionary 
remedies ; while others, taking into account the obvious 
elevation of the middle- classes during the present cen- 
tury, argue that the lower strata will rise by degrees in 
the usual course of things. We confess we take the 
more hopeful side. The terrific crimes that every now 
and then startle the whole nation do not appear to us 
as evidence of any decline in the general moral feeling 
of the people; and the filth and wretchedness ferment- 
ing in the depths of society do not blind us to the fact, 
that a great proportion of the working-classes—just like 
those in the stratum above them—are fast advancing in 
intelligence and respectability. 

Some months ago, in an article on the ‘ Condition of 


England Question,’ one of the more mistrustful inquirers | Pod 


was characterised as an alarmist; and since then, much 
light has been thrown upon the subject, proving that 
the views taken in that paper were strictly correct, both 
as regards the causes of destitution and the means of 
surmounting it. We are especially pleased with an 
article in the ‘Leeds Mercury’ of September 14, 
coming practically to the point, and showing clearly 
that it is perfectly within the power of the working- 
classes to become their own regenerators. 

*In the manufacturing and commercial districts,’ 
says the writer, ‘trade is so prosperous that the work- 
ing-men are almost universally employed. Both the 
home trade and the foreign trade are flourishing. The 
last returns published by the Poor-Law Board show that 
there is an extremely small number of able-bodied men 
out of work. And, as always happens when employ- 
ment is plentiful, wages are Am It might even 
said that they are unusually good. Taking into con- 
sideration the earnings of women and children, as well 
as of men, the income of the families is probably as 
great as at any former period.’ This is a cheering 
account of a very important element of the question ; 
but supposing the amount of wages to be the same, we 
have something considerable to add to it on the score 
of the fall that has taken place in the price of neces- 
saries and comforts. ‘The abundant harvests of 1848 
and 1849, and the fair harvest of 1850, combined with 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, and the removal or reduc- 
tion of the duties on other important articles of con- 
sumption, give to the working-classes, during the pre- 
sent year, a greater command of the comforts of life 
than they have at any former time possessed.’ In proof 
of this, the following comparative table of prices is 
given, which, although applying specially to Leeds, will 
be recognised as pretty nearly correct throughout the 
whole kingdom :— 


Prices oy Articies Consumep ty THE Workino-CLasses 
in 1840 AND IN 1850. 


Cheese, per Ib. - - 
Bacon, ... - 


Butter (firkin), - 

Do. (roll of 1} Ib.), 
Sugar, per lb. - ° 
Treacle, .. 


ee 


and profitable investment even of their smallest savings. 
Savings’ banks — prelimi 
banks—provident i 
ing societies—and benefit and sick societies of all kinds, 
offer themselves for their selection. The earlier clubs 
were for the most part unsafe; but now a man must 
be ignorant indeed who cannot choose from the list a 
tacle for his money as secure as the Bank of 
England. Educational establishments of all kinds are 
numerous and cheap; mechanics’ institutions offer, at 
the most trifling cost, a combination of instruction and 
amusement, united with comfort, and even elegance; 
and cheap publications carry into the poorest cottage 
the richest stores of literature and science. Fora single 
penny a man may exchange with his friend or family at 
the opposite end of the kingdom the dearest charities of 
life; and the railway enables him to visit places which 
before were as inaccessible to his poverty as the anti- 


es. 
* Thus,’ says our journalist, ‘there is a remarkable 
combination of circumstances in the present day, all 
tending to improve the condition of the labouring- 
They are enjoying good wages, with cheapness 

of all the necessaries of life; they have unprecedented 
facilities for laying by their savings; they have oppor- || 
tunities of education and mental improvement of which || 
their fathers knew nothing; they have encouragements |) 
to temperance and virtue; literature is placed within || 
their reach; the luxuries of correspondence and travel- || 
ling open to them new fields of improvement; and great 
numbers of them, by working shorter hours, have leisure 
for cultivating the pleasures of study or of home.’ 

What has followed from these golden opportuni- 
ties? Our journalist says—An increase of drunkenness || 
throughout the length and breadth of the land! He 
tells only a part of the truth. The societies we have 
catalogued could not exist without customers, and these 
societies are increasing in number and in business year 
after year. Our own Journal has not fallen off in circu- 
lation for many years, while numerous other cheap jour- 
nals with similar objects now exist, and have entered, we 
trust, upon a similar career of prosperity. All things 
prove that the increase of drunkenness is only one fea- 
ture of this remarkable time; and we conceive that we 
are warranted by analogy, drawn from the history of the 
middle-classes during the present century, to assume | 
that this vice will be gradually, however slowly, over- 
come by the better energies so obviously at work in the 
character of the people. It is no doubt startling to think 
that, if Mr Porter the statist’s calculation be correct, 
we actually spend L.50,000,000 a year in this country | 
on intoxicating drink; but against this sum we must | 
= the amount turned over annually in the various | 
nstitutions we have mentioned, together with that | 
expended by the working-classes on domestic comforts, 
wholesome literature, and rational recreation. The two 
funds are antagonistic in their nature. The one must 
of necessity devour the other: increasing refinement | 
and intelligence must destroy drunkenness, or the | 
whole people must be contaminated, and fall back into 
savagism. 

‘It would appear,’ says our journalist, ‘that at all 
times, but more especially and signally at present, the 
working-classes have the power to secure their own 
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comfort and It is the more obviously 
their duty to avail themselves of this opportunity, inas- 
much as it is certain these prosperous times cannot last 
for ever. Fluctuation seems to be a necessity of our 
trade, as it is of our harvests. When prosperity is not 
checked by circumstances, it spoils itself. There is a 
flowing and ebbing tide in commerce; but it is possible 
to construct a dock, which, being filled at high-water, 
may float a navy secure from all fluctuations and storms. 
The rain of heaven sometimes falls superabundantly, 
and is then withheld during long seasons of drought; 
but the prudence of man, by storing up the overflow 
in reservoirs, preserves the precious element against 
the time of need. Such docks and reservoirs are our 
savings’ banks and provident societies.’ 

There is one feature of the present day, however, 
omitted in this judicious article which ought to be 
brought prominently forward. It is the opportunities 
now offered to the working-classes—and, we have every 
reason to believe, extensively embraced by them—of 
insuring the payment of a sum of money to their fami- 
lies in case of their decease through any of the accidents 
they are more especially exposed to. In No. 354 of this 
Journal we described the system of insurance against 
railway accidents, by which a third-class passenger may 
insure his life for L.200 at the expense of one penny. 
But we had not then heard of the Accidental-Death 
Insurance Company of London, whose scheme is much 
wider. ‘ The liability of every person,’ says the pros- 
pectus ‘(be his pursuit or position in life what they 
may) to accidental or violent death is so manifest, that 
it can scarcely be necessary to dwell upon so obvious a 
truth, or to attempt to recite the numerous casualties 
which daily experience teaches us are so constantly 
producing such a result. No one ever looks into a 
newspaper without having his attention called to, and 
his sympathy excited by, some accident which has cost 
the life or lives of some of his fellow-men. There is 
scarcely an individual who cannot refer within the 
sphere of his own family or acquaintance for particular 
instances, few who cannot look back to their own pro- 
vidential escape from imminent danger at some period 
of their lives. If these remarks be applicable, as the 
most undoubtedly are to all, they apply with sti 
greater force to particular classes and individuals, in 
proportion as they may be more or less engaged in 
pursuits or occupations of a dangerous character. The 
miner, the collier, manufacturers employed in the work- 
ing of machinery, or the production of articles entailing 
more or less risk, the builder, the mason, all mechanics, 
and labourers to a certain extent, railway guards and 
stokers, those engaged in the military or naval service 
of the country—all, in their several vocations, are daily 
and hourly exposed to danger of one description or 
another, which the wisest are unable to foresee or the 
most cautious to avoid.’ 

inst all such dangers the company assure, and 
at what would seem very trifling premiums—name ly, 
2s. 6d. a year for L.100 for ordinary risks, 5s. a year 
for L.100 for hazardous risks, and from 7s. to 21s. a year 
for L.100 for extra-hazardous risks. The hazardous 
occupations are such as builders, carpenters, sawyers, 
masons, house-painters, coopers, millers, printers, la- 
bourers, porters, carriers, policemen, and all persons 
such as ostlers, coachmen, postilions, guards, &c. em- 
ployed about horses; likewise persons employed in 
the construction of large engineering works, as docks, 
tunnels, &c. The extra hazardous comprise boatmen 
and sailors, miners, colliers, &c. It is remarked that 
in the case of miners and colliers insurable at a pre- 
mium of 10s. per cent., the owner of the mine or colliery, 
by a payment of L.12, 10s. a year, may secure a pay- 
ment Of 1.25 to the family of each of 100 men in the 
event of a fatal accident occurring during the period. 
Such is the present scheme of this novel insurance ; 
but it is the intention of the company, we are informed, 
to extend their business to granting compensation in 
cases of personal injury not terminating in death. 


We think we have now shown that the working- 
classes have the means of comfort, independence, moral 
advancement, and security completely in their power; 
and we repeat that the very existence of such institu- 
tions as we have described shows that they are fully 
appreciated by vast numbers of the people. As for the 
increase in the consumption of alcoholic liquors, that, 
when taken in conjunction with worthier movements, 
although a melancholy, is not a hopeless fact. It shows 
that the depraved are able, through the prosperity of 
trade, to gratify their miserable appetites, while a 
large proportion of the same classes of society are 
rising into respectability and refinement. Our course 
under the ‘circumstances is clear; and the wild enthu- 
siasts who would put suddenly down the transmitted 
habits of ages by a coup d'état, exhibit at least as much 
ignorance as philanthropy. Shut up the public-houses! 
—that is their panacea. But to shut up the public- 
houses would be vain as a solitary step, for we must deal 
equal measure to the rich and poor. The same act of 
parliament would require to close the warehouses of the 
wholesale merchants, and abolish the breweries and 
distilleries throughout the kingdom. But all this would 
be useless if the poison were permitted to enter the 
country from abroad ; and so our legislators would have 
to go a step further—to shut up the counting-houses of 
the importers, and break off commercial relations with 
France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, and Holland. Finally, 
we should be under the disagreeable necessity of anni- 
hilating our sugar plantations beyond seas; rum being 
made of the refuse of the sugar manufacture, and its 
profit being the only thing that enables our planters to 
compete in the latter article with the product of slave 
countries. 

But if all this were done, what would be the result ? 
We are aware that at this moment smuggling and illicit 
distillation go on to an enormous extent, in spite of the 
utmost efforts of the legislature; and in the new state 
of things we have imagined, it is easy to suppose that 
these would become the most flourishing trades in the 
kingdom. But suppose that they were put down; that 
the increased demand was not met—as it is in eve’ 
other case—by increased supply; that the illicit distil- 
leries (many of them at work in the very heart of Lon- 
don) were all rooted out; and that a permanent cordon 
of revenue police was successfully drawn round the 
entire island—what then? Why, then, the brute in- 
stinct repelled in one quarter would force its way in 
another; a drug consumed at this moment in enormous 
quantities, merely because its intoxication is cheaper 
than that of alcohol, would be fallen upon as a general 
and habitual indulgence; and the English, like the 
Chinese, would become a nation of opium-drunkards. 

We may be told that the idea of the coup d’état does 
no harm, because its impossibility is enough to consign 
it to derision. But this is a mistake. Error always 
does harm; and in this case it deprives the great cause 
of popular illumination of the services of the kindliest 
hearts and most enthusiastic natures in the country. 
Blinded by this error, men do not see that what is 
wanted is a moral reform, and that when the relations 
of trade interfere, they must be slowly and gradually 
changed, and industry tempted, not forced, into new 
channels. Blinded by this error, the history of the 
middle-classes during the present century is lost upon 
them: they do not see that these have in a great mea- 
sure abandoned the vice in question, simply because 
they have become better informed and more enlightened, 
and have freer access to intellectual pleasures; they do 


not see that the class next to them, acted upon by the | 


same influences, is disengaging itself rapidly from the 
mass of ignorance and depravity beneath ; and they do 
not see that the only legitimate mode of regenerating 
the whole people is to carry the torch of enlightenment 
into the lowest depths of society. 

If force is to be used at all, let it be used in compul- 
sory education. Ignorance has been shown clearly, by 
statistical investigations, te be the root of crime; and 
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the parents who decline putting their children in the 
way of instruction should be called to a severe account 
for wilfully endangering the peace of the commonwealth. 


THE EASTERN WIFE. 


I wouxp rather revive one old acquaintance than form 
two new ones. It is so pleasant to talk of past times, 
to ‘ fight one’s battles o’er again ’—mere moral and in- 
tellectual ones in my case—and to call up sentimental 
reminiscences, and enjoy while affecting to satirise 
them. With these ideas it was that, not very long ago. 
I threw a letter into the post-office, addressed to‘ Abra- 
ham Pelew, Esq. (late of Beyrout), Liverpool.’ I had 
but very slight grounds for believing that this was any- 
thing like the proper direction, and when day after day 
passed by without bringing any answer, all hope of a 
renewal of the acquaintance vanished. But at length 
—it was at least a fortnight afterwards—a letter arrived, 
dated from a place near London. Abraham Pelew was 
the signature; but what a strange, rambling style! 
Was this my grave, almost stolid companion, who con- 
descended to thaw but during one day when he fell in 
love with little Cica on the road to Citta Vecchia?* The 
epistle was of shreds and patches; and meant nothing 
particular except that the writer would be glad to see 
me. Among other queer things, it contained a long 
story about some one who went to see an old college- 
friend in a lane near Kilburn, and on approaching the 
cottage heard the doleful voices chanting, ‘Glory to 
thee, O Lord, this night!’ ‘ Imagine,’ said the letter, 
‘imagine yourself coming to see A. Pelew, or any one 
else you have a respect for, and finding him watching 
over a mad uncle with a pipe in one hand, a glass of 
ale in the other, and singing the evening hymn!’ I 
could not make out whether this was a quotation from 
some popular writer, an eccentric flight of fancy, or a 
statement of his own case; but as his house was within 
an omnibus ride, I resolved to start off at once and 
ascertain what was the matter. 

My friend lived near Cricklewood, in a cottage sur- 
rounded by a high-walled garden. I found the place 
after some trouble, and was surprised by its neglected 
appearance. Abraham Pelew of old was one of the 
primmest and most formal of men. No one equalled 
him for the care with which his cravat was tied, the 
perfect polish of his boots, the spotless elegance of his 
attire; not because he had much of the dandy about 
him, but because he had an innate love of order, a sense 
of propriety and symmetry unsurpassed. I, had often 

him inveigh against what is called the picturesque 
in architecture, because he thought it inseparable from 
cobwebs and dirt; and as to ivy, he used to declare he 
would rather live under a upas-tree than between walls 
overgrown with that damp and unwholesome plant! 
What a change had come over him! His cottage at 
Cricklewood was perfectly buried beneath a mass of 
creepers of all kinds, not nicely trailed and trimmed, 
but shooting forth in every direction in savage luxu- 
riance, half hiding the windows, and even passing from 
the eaves in rugged festoons to the branches of some 
old elms that hung like a canopy over the low roof. 
Numerous cobwebs, a yard at least broad, showed them- 
selves here and there. The place looked more like a 
deserted nest than a house. 

After gazing over the palings for a little while, I ven- 
tured to pull the bell, and heard a kind of plaintive 
tinkle among the ivy. Presently the door opened, and 
I beheld a figure upon the threshold with a fez upon 
its head, wrapped in a large shawl-patterned morning- 
gown, wearing red slippers, and bearing a cherry-stick 
pipe in hand. It was my unshaven, uncombed, un- 
adorned, perhaps unwashed friend—Abraham Pelew ! 
Ile recognised me at once, came forward with a salaam 
aleyk (peace be with thee!), and held out his fist with 
true British cordiality. 


* Bee ‘ The Rosemary Branch,’ No, 332. 


We were soon installed in a rather sombre little room, | 
curiously fitted up in a half-Eastern, half-English style. | 
There was a good coal-fire in the grate, but on the hob | 
stood a regular Caireen coffee-boiler. A low divan, two | 
arm-chairs, some book-shelves, a broken shisheh, or 
water-pipe, several cherry-sticks, zerfs, fingoms, and 
also pewter-pots, were the objects that immediately | 
struck me. Abraham took great pains to intimate that | 
I was welcome to his ‘ snuggery,’ as he called it, tried 
to ‘come the Oriental,’ talked of ‘his harem,’ clapped 
his hands for coffee (a summons not very promptly | 
obeyed by a dirty serving-wench); but at length, ob- | 
serving that instead of being awe-struck, I regarded him | 
with a half sorrowful, half inquisitive air, remembered | 
that I was more of an Eastern than he, and resumed | 
something of his old Frank character. 

‘You seem rather surprised,’ he at length said, ‘to 
find me living in this easy way. But the fact is, that | 
mighty changes have come over me since we parted— 
you to pursue your studies in Alexandria, I to settle 
down in my office at Beyrout. I am the hero of the | 
most romantic story possible. All that you have written 
is a mere mascara (joke) to what I have undergone ; 
and if I had half your knowledge of the art of paw-waw 
(a Pelewism for literature), I would have written a 
book—and such a book !’ 

I bowed to acknowledge the implied compliment, and | 
begged him to tell me his adventures. He pulled out | 
a large silver watch from his fob, and replied, ‘ Well, 
there is time. Fatima never makes tea till seven, and 
I will be brief; at least I will try. You must check 
me if I seem to be overcome by the rush of my feelings. 
But really, when I think of what I have undergone! |, 
It is a romance, sir ; a romance.’ 

He went on murmuring that it was a romance for 
some time, so that I began to fear that my curiosity, 
strongly excited by the name of Fatima, would not be 
satisfied. At length, however, after several false starts, 
he went off at a tolerably good pace, shying every now 
and then, it is true, and making some tremendous 
leaps, but with a serious intention of reaching the || 
winning-post. 

It appears that when he was settled in his post at _ 
Beyrout—a clerkship with a hundred a year—he found 
the place at first awfully dull. The only variety was || 
an occasional trip to the Lebanon; but as my friend | 
had a great objection to heat, and as he never met a 
second Cica on any road, he did not often indulge dur- |, 
ing the past few months of his stay. When the wea- 
ther became cooler, however, he used, he assured me, 
to take long solitary rides on a horse purchased for 
five pounds sterling, and named by him Istakér, or 
rather ‘his charger Istakar.’ Seeing me smile, he ex- 
plained that these were the expressions he usually 
sported when relating his travels to honest neighbours 
who expected fine words. One evening he had wandered 
rather farther than he had been accustomed to do, and | 
was overtaken by darkness before he had even thought 
of returning. I have strong suspicions that he had | 
alighted, tied his charger’s bridle to his leg, and gone to — 
sleep. This, however, is immaterial. The main facts © 
are, that when he endeavoured to steer for the city, he 
found himself in a wood totally unknown to him, and 
that he wandered about for more than an hour without 
being able to get a clear notion of what he was about. 
There was no moon, and the stars he had never looked 
upon but as so many celestial gaslights, so that they 
afforded him no assistance in finding his way. It is 
perhaps a pity to omit Mr Pelew’s poetical description 
of a forest by night, but I have seen the thing so often 
in print in nearly the same words, that I am afraid of 
being attacked for piracy. After a certain lapse of | 
time, the ‘ gallant steed,’ exactly as in a novel, was in- 
trusted by its wearied master with the task of discover- 
ing a path; and ‘feeling the reins thrown upon its neck,’ 
hesitated of course but a short time, and then began to 
advance steadily in one direction. ‘The tale was be- 
coming quite exciting, and I grew very angry at a long 
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|| disquisition on the wonderful instinct of animals here 
| thrown in. When it was over, a light was artistically 
|| allowed to appear in the distance, a watchdog was 
| made to utter its ‘ honest bark ;’ then the horseman 
| was cleverly extricated from the forest ; the moon was 
|| exhibited as just rising ; and at length a stately mansion 
| appeared in the midst of a large garden. _Oh Abraham 
| Pelew! why did you say you could not write a book ? 
| The garden had a wall; but in the wall was a gate. 
| The gate was shut; but on being well-knocked, it opened. 
| * Who is there?’ inquired a black porter. The usual 
| information of a ‘ benighted traveller’ being given, the 
|| man, instead of simply pointing out the way, requested 
|| Abraham to enter the garden with his horse. There 
|| was certainly something romantic in this, especially as 
| the porter took the bridle of the ‘ trusty charger,’ and 
|| bade its owner push boldly on and claim hospitality 
|| beneath the roof of the mansion, which stood with its 
| lighted portal at the extremity of a broad walk. ‘I 
| confess,’ said my friend, ‘ that at this juncture the idea 
|| did strike me that I might have got into dangerous 
|| quarters. In these days people don’t usually obtain 
|| admission with such facility into respectable houses at 
|| that hour of the night. However, having gone so far, 
|| it was difficult to retreat, and putting as good a face as 
|| I could upon the matter—my curiosity likewise being 
|| strongly excited—I pushed on, and finding the door 
|| open, entered with all outward appearance of boldness. 
|| A fellow who was sleeping on a mat jumped up on 
|| hearing my footstep, and asked rather surlily at first 
what I wanted; but observing that I was a European, 
|| altered his tone, and said tafudd«/—that is to say, enter. 
And now let me confess to you, who know what begin- 
|| nings are, that at that time my Arabian was anything 
but perfect; and I think I may say that the porter of 
the garden had not understood one word of what I had 
| said, partly perhaps because he did not listen, partly 
|| because he was influenced by a preconceived idea. This 
|| became evident when the servant whom I had roused, 
without waiting for the pathetic speech I had prepared, 
ushered me unceremoniously into a large hall, and left 
me by myself, to ponder on this strange reception. I 
was trying to arrange my thoughts when a side-door 
|| opened, and a little negro boy appeared beckoning me 
|| to follow him. All this seemed very odd; but I obeyed 
|| without a word, and was soon ushered into a room, the 
sight of which explained the whole mystery. I had 
been mistaken for the doctor, somewhat tardily sum- 
|| moned from the city to attend on an old Turk who was 
|| dying of mere age. The position was a delicate one; 
| but I may say I was equal to it. One glance sufficed to 
tell me that human aid was vain. Indeed the pulse 
|| ceased to beat almost at the moment I touched the 
| poor old gentleman’s arm. In a few minutes I was 
|| stunned with the shrieking of women. It was all over,- 
| and I had earned my fee, especially as the medical man 
|| who had been sent for had not thought it worth his 
|| while to disturb himself. 

‘ Of course it could not be expected that I should re- 
turn that night, and I was provided with a room. Next 
morning all the ladies of the harem pretended to be ill, and 
|| Lhad to feel an infinite number of pulses before leaving. 

I made no allusion of course to money matters, and my 
liberality was so well appreciated, that I was com 
to promise a second visit in my medical capacity.’ 

*So you really,’ said I, ‘ passed yourself off as a hakim 
upon these r people? I am afraid there is some 
mystery in all this.’ 
|| ‘There is,’ replied Abraham emphatically; ‘ but I 
see you are impatient, and don’t admire my style of 
|| story-telling. Know, then, that the deceased had left 
|| a widow, young and handsome, and that, after a reason- 
| able time, I fell in love with her, and resolved, if pos- 
|| sible, that she should be mine.’ 
|| *What are you talking of?’ cried I. ‘ All this seems 
| very apocryphal. No man who knows anything of the 

| East will admit for a moment that you were allowed to 
| pay court to a young Mohammedan widow.’ 


* You are determined to spoil my romance,’ quoth 
Pelew ; ‘ but I will admit, if you are so very matter- 
of-fact, that Fatima (I know perfectly where lies your 
objection) is a playful name I have bestowed upon the 
widow of Tajjar Huri (no Turk, as you must know), 
and that she has always been as good a Christian as 
either you or I. For the sake, however, of investing 
my adventures with a romantic air—you will under- 
stand the feeling?—I have been obliged to ornament 
them with a conversion. I believe you authors admit 
this artifice under the name of a poetical license?’ 

While my friend was talking, I endeavoured to 
arrange some reminiscences that presented lves 
on the mention of the name of Huri. 

* What!’ I exclaimed at length, ‘are you the mad 
Englishman I heard of as having married the widow of 
an insolvent shopkeeper ?’ 

Icould not help giving this home-thrust ; but little 
did I anticipate the effect it would produce. Abraham 
Pelew turned as pale as death, fell back on the divan, 
put his hand over his eyes, and remained a long time 
silent. The position was an awkward one. I knew not 
how to excuse myself. At length he spoke in a solemn 
voice, and said, ‘ I conjure you, as a friend, as you value 
my peace of mind, never to breathe to a living soul 
what you know of my unfortunate history. It was 
impossible not to smile inwardly at this new expression 
substituted for that of ‘romantic incidents;’ but I 
endeavoured to put on a sympathetic face, and extracted 
by means of questions, to which I got very concise 
answers, what was still unknown to me of my poor 
friend’s adventures. 

The fact was, that he had been dazzled by the beauty 
of Sitt Huri, who on her part no doubt felt highly 
flattered by the addresses of a suitor having an income 
of ten thousand piastres a year, besides board and 
lodging. Her friends made some objections at first; 
but as Abraham was a Catholic, these were soon 
smoothed down. The marriage of course could not 
take place until a year after the death of the former 
husband, but all arrangements were made long before- 
hand. A number of knowing ones in Beyrout strongly 
recommended my friend to think twice; but he was 
perfectly bewildered by the charms of Madame Huri, 


and felt himself insulted by the various warnings he | 


received. The house to which he belonged made some 
serious remonstrances; but finding them of no avail, 
they consented to alter the terms on which they had 
engaged him, and doubled his salary, leaving him to 
provide a house for himself. So far all went well, and 
Abraham was in the third heaven. It is true the 
presents ‘ strictly necessary’ which he was compelled 


to order for his intended, who was perfectly destitute, | 


made him stare a little; 
* But never, never loving man was wise.” 


He bravely forestalled the year’s income for the 
purchase of shawls, jewellery, nicknacks of all kinds; 


and even now confesses to having shared the childish | 


pleasure with which his ‘* Fatima,’ as he called her, 
expatiated on the envious feelings these wonderful 
doings would excite in her compeers. ‘The poor thing 
had not much will of her own. She was beset by fifty 
relations, who had all their advice to give, and who, in 
the improvident and dishonest Levantine style, con- 
sidered it necessary for a man to dissipate half his capi- 
tal on receiving into his house a wife, who is generally 
about as useful an article of furniture as a painted 
screen. I have known a man not possessed of more 
than fifty pounds’ worth of worldly possessions squander 
twenty-five on a marriage festival. The usual corollary 
of all this is an insolvency—not considered at all a 
disgraceful thing. Perhaps it may be said that a 
good companion and housewife is worth the outlay; but 


Levantine women, at least during the first years of their | 
marriage, make it a rule to have nothing to do with do- 


mestic concerns; indeed they are never asked to interfere 
—their mother, mother-in-law, or aunt, being generally 
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a little; showed me the 


brought to the house to overlook it, When matters can- 

not be so the husband either takes his wife to 

his own father’s dwelling, or goes to live with her 

parents. It is extremely rare for a young couple to 

= in life by themselves, with the assistance only of 
ves, 

Pelew fitted up a handsome house; and when the 
wished-for moment arrived, went to live in it with his 
charming wife and her aunt, ‘who was not at all charming. 
The marriage festivities were really splendid, and all 
the Levantine ladies of Beyrout and the neighbourhood 
envied the happincss of Sitt Pelew. But, alas! the 
joys of matrimony were not unmingled with its cares. 
After a few weeks, sober thoughts presented themselves, 
and the disagreeable fact became more and more evident, 
that, setting aside the debts, income and expenditure 
were sadly out of proportion. The natural course was 
to retrench; but the very first hint of such a thing 
convulsed the whole Levantine community to its v 
centre. Family councils were called, both at my friend’s 
house and elsewhere, and it was pretty generally agreed 
that he was a parsimonious — or at anyrate a 
scamp who had married under false pretences. What 
became of all his money? What, indeed! 
on our way out how the poor fellow had unbosomed 
himself to me, and had spoken of his father and mother 
barely existing at an advanced age on a scanty pittance, 
and how, with rough emotion, he had sworn that, so long 
as Abraham Pelew possessed the wherewith, he would 
assist in surrounding with some comforts the declining 

ears of those to whom he owed existence. He had 

ept his vow so far, and was about, in spite of his diffi- 
culties, to remit a small sum to England, when one 
morning the dreadful aunt fell foul of him with true 
Arab eloquence, and threatened to take her niece home 
from his beggarly house if he did not buy a pearl neck- 
lace for which she longed. There was no resisting this. 
The remittance was kept back, of course to be doubled 
next steamer; the necklace was bought; the aunt car- 
ried it round the town for inspection, and boasted, and 
bragged, and played the great lady; little Fatima, who 
was scarcely allowed to touch the gewgaw, was never- 
theless awed into being pleased; and Abraham Pelew 
felt that he was a ruined man. 

It is unnecessary to detail the rapid steps by which 
the catastrophe was brought about. He lost his situa- 
tion, and was compelled to encounter a host of implacable 
creditors. The affair was long and dis ing; and at 
the end he found himself, shorn of e glories of 
reputation, sitting on the floor of a wellnigh empty 
house, face to face with Fatima and her infuriated aunt. 
* Imagine my feelings,’ he said, suddenly bursting forth, 
‘when the old hag, who had ruined me, instead of 
expressing the slightest sympathy or compunction, 
began to rail at me in that awful vocabulary which you 
so well know. I had not the courage to reply, but bore 
all— insults, taunts, threats—with angelic meekness 
indeed. It was but the just punishment of my folly; 
and though I could have said, “It was your counsel, 
wretched woman, that I followed,” I my peace. 
This only increased her fury: she rose, approached me. 
and shook her fists in my face, calling me “ thief, liar, 
and fifty other choice epithets. I did not even lift my 
eyes from the ground. But when she said that Fatima 
should curse me before leaving my presence for ever, I 
did look up and cast a glance of melancholy forgiveness 
at the poor, helpless, little thing that had led me into 
all this misery. Ah, my friend, there was consolation 
for me! Her eyes were full of tears; her lips trembled 
convulsively. She could not speak to repudiate the 
ungrateful task imposed upon her; but rising up, drew 
near me with the stealthy and timid pace of a cat, and 
ren herself into my arms, hid her face in my 
bosom, and sobbed aloud. We mingled our tears for 
some time, and on recovering our self-possession, found 
ourselves alone. The old aunt had disappeared, — I 
pearl necklace, which she 


secretly kept back from the general abandonment I 
made of my ¥ property ; persuaded me that I might keep 
it without dishonour, after what I had ree up, and 
exhibited for the first time a good deal of character in 
consulting what it was best to do. 

‘ The result was, that we resolved to go to England. 
Fatima had so won upon me by her displa oy | of feeling, 
that I again disregarded the Aan of the few friends | 
had remaining, and instead of leaving her in a com- 

fortable European home, kindly offered, until I had 
worked my way up in the world again, obstinately 
resolved to take her with me. Of course I was obliged 
to come home in a sailing-vessel, and was three months 
on the voyage. My poor wife could not speak a word 
of English, and spent a wretched time of it, especially 
as, in return for a considerable abatement of fare, I was 
compelled to be constantly taking a hand at whist with 
the master. Her only companion was an impudent 
English girl (daughter of the first mate), whose whole 
delight seemed to consist in teasing the “ Horiental.” 
We arrived at length, and got ashore at London on a 
dreadful dim, drizzling day. I had stu “swt fi allowed 
Fatima to retain her Syrian dress, and never shall 
forget her wretched appearance as she draggled along 
amidst a crowd of boys to a cab. We reached home, 
sir, just in time to give a last farewell to my poor old 
father—my mother had died a month before. They 
went away together almost, he said, in order to make 
way for the young people; and he smiled divinely at 
Fatima, who clung wet and shivering to my side, 
looking on at a scene which reminded heft, she some- 
what inopportunely remarked, of her first husband's 
deathbed. It was in this room that the melancholy 
parting took place. The good old man knew nothing 
of my misfortunes; but seeing, when he began to wander 
a little, the bright colours of Fatima’s dress, murmured 
in a voice of delicious beatitude that he always thought 
that Abraham would marry a princess; made some 


low to dear Father Mahoney something about Nabucho- 
donosor and the lost tribes of Israel. After a little | 
time, however, he came quite to himself; and looking | 
at me very steadfastly, said, “ Abraham, whatever comes 
of it, be an honest man; work Your way; and treat your | 
wife as I have treated mine.” 

I was quite enthralled by the solemn, earnest man- | 
ner with which poor Pelew related this incident, 80 | 
different from the tone he adopted in — out his | 
romantic narration. It would have been cruel to have 
made any remark; but it was quite evident to me that 
my friend, in spite of the impressive parting words of | 


and it seemed equally evident that he allowed his 
Eastern wife to hang like a millstone round his neck. 
Instead of endeavouring to fashion the material he had 
so inconsiderately taken charge of, he confessed that he 
allowed his whole mode of existence to be influenced by 
her Syrian prejudices and habits. His father, he said, 


scarlet blush told me that the capital was going. 

I do not like to reveal the mysteries of the harem; 
but as I was introduced to Sitt Pelew, who made tea in 
a very English way (though she called it ‘ shai’), it may 
be said without impropriety that she was a real Eastern 
beauty, and a very amiable person. To all appearance, 
however, she was mightily unfitted to be the wife of my 
vacillating friend. Weak herself, she enco weak- 
ness in him; and if the truth must be told, however 
unwilling I may be to mar the effect of vious senti- 
mental revelations, the dreadful period of recrimination 
had at length arrived. After tea, this unfortunate 


times to go; but Abraham im 


under cover of his wife’s almost total i 


allusion to Lady Hester Stanhope; and whispered very | 


his father, was for a time at least utterly demoralised; | 


had left a small property on which they were living. I | 
ventured to inquire how it was that what was insufli- | 
cient for the old couple proved enough for them? and a 


couple, with true Eastern want of tact, began to discuss | 
their affairs, and to engage in a kind of matrimonial | 
duello. I felt desperately uneasy, and wanted several | 
me to stay; and | 
gnorance of 
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English, beseeched my sympathy in very prosaic terms. 
Facts were at length too eloquent against him; and he 
was obliged to admit that he had foolishly married 
a very pretty, -hearted creature, who was - 
sionately fond of him; but whose ignorance, prejudices, 
and want of prudence, rendered her companionship 
fectly disastrous. He humiliated himself so far as 
to enter into a revelation of her petty expenses, which 
too plainly proved that she was fast ruining him a 
second time in the tenderest ible way. All this 
became painful to me at length, and I was not sorry 
when I was permitted to go. The lovely Fatima kissed 
my hand respectfully as I left the room, and called out 
to Zara (meaning Sarah) to ‘giv’ a lights.’ Abraham 
walked with me a little way down the lane, and uneasil, 
requested my opinion of her beauty. I felt that this 
was his only topic of consolation, and spoke very 
warmly on the subject. He seemed delighted at first, 
but soon grew quite gloomy, and said to me at ing, 
in a very equivocal tone, ‘ Ah, my friend, I think she is 
too beautiful to live!’ 

P.S.—I have just got a letter from Pelew, which 
gives me sincere pleasure. He has found a good situa- 
tion, and has determined to put Fatima to a nice board- 
ing-school I know of, where she will learn everything 
necessary to make her, after all, a capital wife. 


A UNIVERSAL CURRENCY. 


(The following observations, by a correspondent apparently of 
the class of tourists, may serve as a pendant to the article in No. 
355 on a Universal Chamber of Commerce. ] 


Every one who travels on the continent of Europe is 
not a little perplexed and annoyed by the frequent 
changes from one monetary system to another. Thus in 
going from Verviers to Cologne you pass from the franc 
and centime to the thaler and groschen, and if you pro- 
ceed from Cologne to Baden, they will give place in 
their turn to the florin and kreutzer. When you arrive 
at Basle, the Swiss franc makes its appearance with 
its subordinate batzen; and when you have crossed the 
Simplon, not one, but several additional numismatic 
families present themselves to your notice, and court 
your acquaintance, The tourist must not only learn 
all these systems in succession, and be able to recognise 
the coins, and recollect their value at sight, but he has 
to be on his watch to part with all the small coins of 
any one kind which he may have in his possession 
before he enters the territory where another kind 
comes into use. And it is not only trouble but loss 
which is the result of the diversity; for in the ex- 
changes which take place so often in the course of an 
excursion, the traveller, often quite unconsciously, pays 
a liberal per-centage on each transaction. 

Now why should these inconveniences be unneces- 4 
sarily perpetuated? Why should there not be one 
monetary system, common to the whole of Christendom, 
European and American? Why should not the traveller 
meet in all civilised countries the same eoins he has 
been in the habit of seeing and handling at home? 
There are many national differences which are really 
characteristic. Nature, not only physical, but social, is 
prodigal of varieties, and nobody who has a taste for 
anything beyond the monotonous symmetry of a Dutch 
garden would wish them abolished. The leading Euro- 
pean languages, for instance, though their difference 
is certainly a partial inconvenience, yet have each its 
function which none of the others could so well fulfil, 


| humanity,’ as Comte calls them—have already reaped 
considerable 


and their diversity is as natural as that of national 
pee of feature. But not so with the case we are con- 
idering. The difference here is arbitrary and acci- 
dental, and without exaggerating the good sense and 
freedom from prejudice of the European 
we venture to think that it would be possible to get rid 
of it by common consent. 

The advanced portions of our race—the ‘ élite of 


lished a unity in other things of an analogous kind. 
They use the same system of numeration, and, with 
some partial exceptions, the same alphabet. They have 
derived their common week from Judaism, and their 
month from the Roman Empire; and the odium theolo- 
gicum did not prevent the Protestant nations from 
adopting the Gregorian rectification of the calendar. 
The narrow patriotism that shrinks from sharing any 
advantage with foreigners is so much on the decline, 
and commerce is so rapidly uniting all the world in the 
bonds of friendly intercourse, that a further o~ in the 
same direction seems now quite practicable, and a pro- 
posal for a universal currency would be likely to meet 
with a more favourable reception now than at any 


ly | former period. 


If the civilised world had one common monetary 
me it would be as well of course that that system 
should be the best that could be devised. We have 
ourselves in these islands an admittedly faulty one, and 
an effort, it is believed, is to be made to amend it. It 
is at present partly duodecimal and partly vicesimal ; 
and it is to be made, what reason and experience show 
that it ought to be, wholly decimal. But would it not 
be wiser and more liberal, instead of confining ourselves 
to this humble, though very rational domestic reform, 
to ask all Christendom to join us in adopting the most 
convenient system which the most sagacious heads 
could contrive for us? 

But how could the thing be effected? As all such 
things must for the future be effected—by the forma- 
tion of a public opinion with respect to it. Let the 
idea be considered, discussed, and finally accepted by 
the general intellect, and it will be a comparatively 
easy matter to bring it into practical operation. Our 
political economists might usefully illustrate the advan- 
tages of a universal currency, and expose the absurdity 
of the present system, or rather absence of system. 
And why should not our official diplomatists lend their 
assistance? People ask what service the diplomatic 
bodies do which makes them worth the extravagant 
sums they cost. And such storms do they now and 
then stir up, when they put themselves in motion, that 
it sometimes seems doubtful whether their ordinary 
dignified repose is not the attitude which it is most 
desirable they should maintain. But what if they were 
to give a portion of their leisure to this humble and 
unambitious, but most pacific and useful project of 
establishing a universal currency? To further it isa 
task which would lie fairly within their province, and 
they are most favourably situated for appreciating and 
explaining its advantages. It would harmonise with 
the deepest and best tendencies of our time, and would 
fall in with the general movement towards enlarged in- 
ternational sociabilities. It would earn the cordial gra- 
titude of the whole race of tourists, whose name will 
soon be Legion; and would probably win for those who 
would promote its adoption the same sort of popular 
admiration and approval which has so deservedly at- 
tended another enlightened and progressive idea to 
which our time has given birth—that, namely, of an 
Industrial Exhibition of all Nations. 


LOST MUSICAL TASTE OF ENGLAND. 


There is sufficient evidence, upon the face of what has 
survived of the minute history of past times, to show that 
a degree of proficiency in musical science existed two or 
three centuries ago amongst the people of this country, 
of which nothing in the manners and customs of the pre- 
sent day could afford us any idea. Of what use, for 
instance, now, would be a violin or guitar, ded on 
the wall of a barber's shop, for the purpose of assuaging 
the impatience of expecting customers? .... Again we 
find, from the meagre domestic revelations of that period, 
that the music books were, in all families of any considera- 
tion, wont to be introduced as a matter of course, after 
supper for instance, which then was an early meal ; and 
that any individual would lie under the imputation of 


benefits from having inherited or estab- 


deficient herman Sony was not able to take a ina 
madrigal or roundelay at sight. The traces of this state of 
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general musical proficiency seem to survive still in the 
parties of glee sin yet to be found in the northern 
counties of Kngland, We have ourselves had many curious 
thoughts on hearing the sound of sacred music, in well- 
sustained parts, issuing, on Sunday evenings, from the 
various houses of public entertainment in the manufactur- 
ing towns of the north. Most p will ider the 
place of meeting for these humble reunions as ill selected 
—the time and subject of their harmony considered ; but 
all will join in regretting that such recreations, in fitting 
places and appropriate seasons, are not universal through- 
out the country.—Cocks’s Musical Miscellany. 


A HINT TO MUSICIANS. 


See the effect of a Sng eons of music at a public con- 
cert. The orchestra are breathless with attention, jumping 
into major and minor keys, executing fugues, and fiddling 
with the most eestatic precision. In the midst of all this 
wonderful science the audience are gaping, lolling, talking, 
staring about, and half devoured with enxui. On a sudden 
there springs up a lively little air, expressive of some 
natural feeling, though in point of science not worth a 
halfpenny. The audience all spring up, every head nods, 
every foot beats time, and every heart also ; a universal 
smile breaks out in every face; the carriage is not ordered; 
and every one ag that music is the most delightful, 
rational entertainment that the human mind can possibly 
enjoy. In the same manner the astonishing execution of 
some great singers has in it very little of the beautiful: 
it is mere ditficulty overcome, like rope-dancing and 
tumbling; and such difficulties overcome, as I have before 
said, do not excite the feelings of the beautiful, but the 
wonderful. — Sydney Smith's Elementary Sketches of Moral 
Philosophy, 


CALIFORNIAN CHANCES, 


* What luck have you had at the mines? ‘ Darned 
little ; we made jist enough to pay our way along the 
road.’ ‘ What chance do you think we'll have?’ ‘ Well, 
I guess you'll have chances enough, but darned few sartain- 
ties. Unless you keep your eyes skinned, and sleep without 
winking, theyll steal the very nose off your face.’ ‘ How 
are they off for provender for the horses?” ‘ There ain’t a 
blade of grass in the whole darned country. If it warn’t 
that this here tarnal critter of mine managed to live upon 
acorns and rottonstone, I guess as how he’d a been a 
gonner some wecks ago. But don’t let this scar ye, strangers, 
Sor there’s mountains of goold if ye can only get at it. Good- 
night, my trumps, I wish you luck !'—Ryan’s Personal Ad- 
ventures. 

THE FIRST NECESSARY OF LIFE. 


Potatoes contain 75 per cent. (by weight), and turnips 
no less than 90 _ cent., of water ; which explains, by 
the way, the small inclination of turnip-fed cattle and sheep 
for drink. A beefsteak, strongly pressed between blotting- 
paper, yields nearly four-fifths of its weight of water. Of 
the human frame (bones included) only about one-fourth 
is solid matter (chiefly carbon and nitrogen); the rest is 
water. Ifa man weighing 10 stone were squeezed flat under 
a hydraulic press, 74 stone of water would run out, and only 
be stone of bon i would in. A man is therefore, 
chemically speaking, 45 lbs. of carbon and nitrogen diffused 
through 54 pailfuls of water. Berzelius, indeed, in record- 
ing the fact, justly remarks that ‘ the living organism is to 
be regarded asa mass diffused in water; and Dalton, by a 
scries of experiments tried in his own person, found that of 
the food with which we daily repair this water-built fabric, 
five-sixths are also water. Thus amply does science con- 
firm the popular saying, that water is the ‘ first necessary 
of life. —Quarterly Keview. 


ENORMOUS FOSSIL EGGS. 


We have received Mauritius papers to the 13th ultimo. 
The ‘ Mauritian’ mentions, on the authority of a Bourbon 
journal, that a singular discovery has been made in Mada- 

asear. Fossil eggs of an enormous size have been found 
n the bed of a torrent. The shells are an eighth of an inch 
thick, and the circumference of the egg itself is 2 feet 8 
inches lengthways, and 2 feet 2 inches round the middle. 
One which has been opened contains 8} litres, or about 
two gallons! What was to come out of these eggs? Bi 
or crocodile? The natives seem to be well acquainted 
with them, and say that ancient tradition is uniform as to 
the former existence of a bird enough to carry off 
an ox. This is only a little smaller the roc of Oriental 


fable, which waited patiently till he saw the elephant and 
rhinoceros fighting, and then carried off both at one stoop! | 
Some fossil bones were found in the same place as the 
CER 5 but the Bourbon editor says that he will leave it to 
the pupils of the great Cuvier to decide to what animal | 
Hm | belong. If they should prove to be the bones of a 

bird of size corresponding to the the discovery will | 
indeed be an extraordinary one. ‘a Englishman. 


LONG AGO. 


| 
THERE was a tree, an aged tree, | 
That once I loved to climb, 
And, throned upon its branches three, 
To rock them all the time; 
To laugh and shout, devoid of fears, 
And swing me to and fro— 
But ah! ‘twas in my childish years, 
That passed so long ago! 


T’ve led a merry troop of boys, 
Through tangled woods and lanes— 

Too boisterous in our reckless noise 
To heed the bramble-pains. 

- We never cared for garments torn, 

An hour the rent would sew; 

And we'd no time to stay and mourn 
In childhood long ago! 


I've climbed the rocks, and leapt about 
From jutting stone to stone, 

And heeded not the warning shout, 
Nor marked its earnest tone: 

For pride could conquer danger then, 
And joy o’ermaster wo— 

And thus I dared the deeds of men, 
In boyhood long ago! 


There’s not a brook I have not leapt, 
Anear my native town— 

Nor field nor hill where man has stept, 
I have not wandered down : 

And these as freshly haunt me still, 
And still their forms I know— 

The brook, the field, the high-peaked hill, 
That charmed me long ago! 


T often think the early days 
Were fairy days to me; 

That childhood feels enchanted rays 
Which manhood cannot sce : 

For cares and years together come, 
in one entangled flow, 

And angel-voicesall are dumb 
That soothed us long ago. 


So long ago, the distant past 
Is like a pleasant dream, 

But on the future still is cast 
Its warm and sunny gleam: 

A gleam of sunshine ever bright 
To cheer the path below, 

And wake anew the truthful light 
That led us long ago! 


WILTON, 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Our contributors arc respectfully requested for the future to state 
distinctly, when sending us their articles, what degree of origi- | 
nality they claim for them, and when it happens that these are | 
translated, adapted, or compiled, to append the title of the works | 
from which they have been taken. - Contributors cannot fail to | 
observe that it is imperative on the conductors of this Journal to | 
acknowledge such literary borrowings, in order that they may — 
obtain credit for the mass of really original matter it contains. | 
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